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Chriſtian Church in China. 


HE following is an Account of the Re- 
volutions among that Part of the Romiſb 
1.7 5 Communion, which is eſtabliſhed in 


ariſen among the Miſſionaries, and of 
the Diſturbance occaſioned thereby, even amongſt 
the Subjects of the Biſhop of Rome in Europe. It 
may ſeem proper to begin where Father Du Halde 
leaves off; but I find it indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
go farther back to the Infancy of the Church in 
China. It will be difficult to underſtand what has 
paſy'd of late, without knowing many of the pre- 
ceding Tranſactions. The whole Hiſtory of this 
Church is connected. The lateſt Events are Con- 
ſequences of the Meaſures firſt taken. Indeed there 
is another Reaſon for this Retroſpect. Du Halde 
has not related all that he might and would have 
related, had he been an Impartial Hiſtorian, and in 
ſome Inſtances he departs from the Hiſtorical Cha- 
racter, to aſſume that of a Panegyriſt and Arbitra- 


tor, 
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tor. I think it expedient to guard the Reader againſt 
the Influence of his Eloquence, as well as of his 
Silence. This cannot be done by a mere Continuation 
of his Hiſtory, However I ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 
fible. My Authorities are unexceptionable. Moſt 
of them are borrowed from both the contending 
Parties, neither of which will chooſe to diſpute the 
Equity of Judgments pronounced at Rome, and of 
the Bulls of Pope Clement the eleventh, and Bene- 
dif? the Fourteenth. And from theſe Authorities 
my Account is chiefly extracted. I ſhall carefully 
diſtinguiſh Matters of doubtful or uncertain Credit, 
| and my own Reflections will be eaſily diſcern'd from 
| the Teſtimony of others. | | 
| The Founders of the Romiſþ Church in Ching 
were three Halian Jeſuits, who were ſent into that 
Empire by the Superiors of their Qrder towards 
the End of the ſixteenth Century; Roger, a Neapo- 
litan, Paſio of Bologna, and Maithew Ricci of Ma- 
zerata in the Marquiſate of Ancona. It is true, 
that before theſe, ſome other Roman Eccleſiaſticks 
travell'd to China, and promis'd to found a Chriſtian 
Church there. Halde and all the Jeſuits are cauti- 
ous of mentioning theſe Predeceſſors of their Bre- 
thren. And the Dominicans and Franciſtans, who 
are at Enmity with the 7e/uits, give them inceſſant 
Praiſe. The Effect of great Partiality, Envy and 
Indiſcretion on both ſides ; on the one hand a need- 
leſs Caution, on the other an ill- grounded Vanity. 
The Jeſuits might ſafely mention, and their Ene- 
mies would ſuffer little by forgetting them. What- 
ever their good Intentions might be, their Travels 
and Labours proved fruitleſs. The only Merit they 
have, is that of landing in China, before the Jeſuits, 
and wifhing to preach there, if they could have ob- 
tained Permiſſion, It is certain, that the three Je- 
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Chriſtian Churth in ChI NA. 
1 beforementioned, were the firſt Founders of this 
ranch of their Church. They had learned the. 
Chineſe Language before their Arrival, ſo that 
they could immediately enter upon their Com- 
miſſion, | 
Paſio and Roger had not been many Years en- 
gaged in it, before they were recall'd. Ricci was 
therefore the only one remaining, and he carried on 
his Undertaking with great Zeal and Aſſiduity. In 
very few Tears he had a numerous Congregation, 
conſiſting of the Literati as well as the Populace. 
He was aſſiſted in Time by Fellow-Labourers, but 
whilſt he lived, he was at their Head, in point of 
Abilities as well as Rank. He knew more perfect- 
ly than any of them, how to affect and win the 
Minds of all Orders of Men, and to ſeaſon the 
Doctrine he taught according to the Palate and Ge- 
nius of the Chineſe. So that he juſtly merits the Ti- 
tle given him, by his Order, of Father and Founder 
of the Church of China. 
Ricci was a Man of no common Abilities. Be- 
ſides a natural Complacency, Diſcretion and Bene- 
volence, he had great Sagacity and Learning, was 


patient and indefatigable to a high Degree, read 


in conforming himſelf to every one's Opinions an 
Views, and had an unbounded Zeal to promote 
the Intereſts of his Church. He was perfect! 


c kill'd in mathematical Learning, which of al 
others is moſt eſteemed in China. This open'd to 


him the Hearts of the Great and Learned. He 


ſpent ſeven ſucceſſive Years among thoſe idolatrous 


rieſts, whom they call the Bonzes, and was in- 


ſtructed by them in the Language, Cuſtoms and 


Learning of the Chine/e . His Parts and Temper | 
won 


* See Lettres edifiantes & curieuſes des Miſſiinaires, Toms 
VIII. p. 229. 
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won him the Affection and Eſteem of all his Teac 


chers. At leaving this School, he was well enough 
vers'd in Chineſe Learning, to be a Match for t 


{ greateſt Philoſophers of the Empire. He laid aſide 


the Habit of a Jeſuit, becauſe he perceiv'd it brought 
him into Contempt, and put on that of a Chineſe 


Philoſopher. This improved the Reputation he 


had already acquired by his Accompliſhments, The 
Philoſophers of the Country embrac'd him as a 


Brother and Member of their Society, and the 


ple honoured him the more, for ſeeing him re- 


Peo 
ſpected by their Sages. | 


He wrote ſome Books in Recommendation of 


the Chriſtian Faith, which were eagerly read, for 


they were written in the Language uſed at Court, 
and among the Literati. The principal Book he pub- 
liſhed was printed at Pekin, the Capital of the Em- 


pes in the Year 1603, and is entitled, Of zhe 


Divine Law. This Piece is censur'd and extoll'd 


by different Parties. If 'we believe the Enemies of 
the Jeſuits, it is abominable, in that it connects and 


inter mixes the Doctrine of Jeſus with the Morals of 


Confucius. As I know no more of the Book, than 
what is reported by the Jeſuits and their Adverſa- 
ries, I cannot give my Opinion, The Life of Ric- 
ci is written at large by a maſterly Hand, Father 
Orleans, a French Feſuit. It is hardly poſſible to 
read this Life without admiring the great Abilities 
of the Man, tho' the Application of them may 


not in every Caſe be defenſible. 


But Ricci with all his Abilities, Learning and 
Experience would have been the Paſtor of a very 
ſmall Flock, had he purſued only the Methods of 
preaching and converting common to the Romi/h 
Clergy. The Prudence of his Society was of eminent 


Uſe to him, and ſeconded his Labours more effectu- 


ally, 
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= Chriſtian Church in CHINA. 
ally, than the Simplicity of the Goſpel. The Fe- 


ſuit Miſſionaries preach Chriſtianity very differently 


from the other Monks and Fccleſiaſticks. A Domi- 
nican, a Franciſcan, an Auſtin Frier, or a ſecular 
Prieſt, when he becomes an Apoſtle, carries nothing 
with him, but a warm Zeal for the Faith, his 
School Learning, which is of more Detriment than 
Uſe to him, and a conſiderable Stock of ſuper- 
ſtitious Opinions. Beſides this, many of them are 
willing to make Advantage of the Credulity of the 
People, and promote the Credit of their Religion by 
a pious Fraud and a pretended Miracle. This is the 
whole ſpiritual Apparatus of an ordinary Romiſh Miſ- 
ſionary. But a Jeſuit leaves his School-Learning at 
home, and inſtead of it carries with him ſome Rules 
of Prudence inculcated into him by his Superiors 
and Inſtructors. Of theſe Rules the following 
are the principal : 


I. A Miſſionary, who hopes for Succeſs, muſt 
aſſume the Character of a Divine, or Philoſopher 
of the Country in which he preaches, This Con- 
duct removes great Part of the Prejudice uſually 
entertain'd againſt Foreigners. A TFeſuit therefore, 
as ſoon as he enters upon his Office in a Heathen 
Country, changes his Character. In India he be- 
comes a Braman, in Siam a Talapoin, in China 
either a Bonze, or a Confucian and Philoſopher, in 
Africa he appears a Marabou. A poor Capuchin or 
Dominican retains his European Character, and 


makes that of a Mendicant Frier, conſiſtent with 


that of a Preacher. Hence he is of little or no Re- 
ute, whilſt the Jeſuit, in his Mask, gains the 
earts and Attention of the People. 
II. A Miſſionary muſt make it his earneſt En- 
deavour to be favour'd at Court. In order thereto, 


B he 
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he muſt leave no Means. untried, by Preſents, by 
Reſpect, by Attendance, and other the like Practi- 
ces, to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe who are at the 
Head of Affairs. l 

III. He muſt, if poſſible, inſinuate himſelf ſo 
far into the Confidence of the Great and Powerful, 
that he may be conſulted in Matters of State and 
Government. A Miſſionary, who has ſucceeded in 
this, may preach on ſecurely, There are ſome other 
Rules under this Head, which for the ſake of Bre- 
vity I omit. 

IV. A Miſſionary muſt conform to the Opinions 
and Cuſtoms of the People he is ſent to, provided 
they be not manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the Faith he 
is commiſſioned to preach. 

V. He muſt make ule of whatever has the Ap- 

rance of Truth and Piety in the Religion of the 

ountry where he preaches, and endeavour to re- 
concile jt to his own Doctrine. It is not material, 
that this cannot be done without diſtorting the 
Heathen as well as the Chriſtian Religion. The little 
Sin committed upon ſuch an Occaſion is amply 
atoned for by the Benefit it produces. 

VI. He muſt not aboliſh, or prohibit, ancient 


Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, to which an ignorant 


People is generally much attach*d, Let the People 
retain the Cuſtoms of their Fathers, It is ſufficient 
to ſanctity them, that is, to ſeparate all that is mant- 
feſtly idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, and with a good 
Deſign to make the reſt conſiſtent, 


VII. A Miſſionary muſt have Money, and 
Trade may enable him to procure it. If therefore | 
he can privately carry on a little Commerce, hef 


= 


does well, It is no Diſgrace to his Office, whilt? 


55 he converts his Gains to the Service of God. 


I might] 
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I might enumerate more of theſe Rules, but it 
would be needleſs, as the reſt follow from theſe. 
If it be asked, What Authority I have to aſſert, that 
the Feſuits obſerve theſe Rules in their Miffions? I 
anſwer, it appears not merely from the Writings of 
their Enemies, but from their own Conduct, As 
this is in all their Miſſions their conſtant Practice, 
it is highly probable, that Directions for thoſe Pur- 
poſes are given them by their Fraternity, Indeed moſt 
of theſe a Ze/uit would hardly be aſhamed to confeſs, 
Perhaps he may treat the third and the Jaſt as mere 
Calumny ; but the reſt he would call Inſtances of 
Apoſtolical Prudence. The moſt able of their Bre- 
thren have already done ſo. I appeal to Fabri, ta 
the great Gabriel Daniel, to their Writings pub- 
liſhed in the Ghine/e, and to the Letters of their 
Miſſionaries. | 

Ricci moſt diligently obſerved the principal of 
theſe Directions, and by their Means invited and 
drew many Perſons of all Ranks in China into the 
Church he had founded. He lived, wrote, conver- 
ſed, and dreſſed like a Chineſe Philoſopher and 
Scholar, His Learning and other Merit recom- 
mended him to the Perſons in Power. He recon- 
ciled the ancient Religion of the Country, in ſome 
meaſure, to the firſt Principles of Theology, and 
united the Maxims of the great Confucius with the 
Words of Life deliver'd by Feſus Chriſt. He ſuffer'd 
his Converts to follaw the Cuſtoms of their Fathers, 
and to obſerve, as before, thoſe ancient Ulages and 
Ceremonies, which were founded in the Laws of 


|. the Empire, prohibiting only whatever adtnitted 
of no Gloſs or Pretence, and might affect the firſt 


Truths of Chriſtianity. 

The Religion of China 1s twofold. One as an- 
cient as the Empire itſelf, and in all probability 
B 2 intro- 
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he muſt leave no Means untried, by Preſents, 
Reſpect, by Attendance, and other the like Practi- 


ces, to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe who are at the 
Head of Affairs. 
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III. He muſt, if poſſible, inſinuate himſelf ſo 
far into the Confidence of the Great and Powerful, 
that he may be conſulted in Matters of State and 
Government. A Miſſionary, who has ſucceeded in 
this, may preach on ſecurely, There are ſome other 
Rules under this Head, which for the ſake of Bre- 
vity I omit. 

Iv. A Miſſionary muſt conform to the Opinions 
and Cuſtoms of the People he is ſent to, provided 


they be not manifeſtly inconſiſtent with the Faith he 
is commiſſioned to preach, 


V. He muſt make uſe of whatever has the 7 2 
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untry where he preaches, and endeavour to re- 


concile jt to his own Doctrine, It is not material, 
that this cannot be done without diſtorting the 
Heathen as well as the Chriſtian Religion. The little 


Sin committed upon ſuch an Occaſion is amply 
atoned for by the Benefit it produces. 


VI. He muſt not aboliſh, or prohibit, ancient 


Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, to which an ignorant 


People is generally much attach'd, Let the People 
retain the Cuſtoms of their Fathers, It is ſufficient 
to ſanctify them, that is, to ſeparate all that is mani» 
feſtly idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, and with a good 
Deſign to make the reſt conſiſtent, 

VII. A Miſſionary muſt have Money, and 
Trade may enable him to procure it. If therefore 
he can privately carry on a little Commerce, he 
does well. It is no Diſgrace to his Office, whilſt 
he converts his Gains to the Service of God. 
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I might enumerate more of theſe Rules, but it 
would be needleſs, as the reſt follow from theſe, 
If it be asked, What Authority I have to aſſert, that 
the Jeſuits obſerve theſe Rules in their Miſſions? 1 
anſwer, it appears not merely from the Writings of 
their Enemies, but from their own Conduct, As 
this is in all their Miſſions their conſtant Practice, 
it is highly probable, that Directions for thoſe Pur- 

ſes are given them by their Fraternity. Indeed moſt 
of theſe a Jeſuit would hardly be aſhamed to confeſs. 
Perhaps he may treat the third and the laſt as mere 
Calumny; but the reſt he would call Inſtances of 
Apoſtolical Prudence, The moſt able of their Bre- 
thren have already done ſo. I appeal to Fabri, ta 
the great Gabriel Daniel, to their Writings pub- 
liſhed in the Ghine/e, and to the Letters of their 
Miſſionaries, 

Ricci moſt diligently obſerved the principal of 
theſe Directions, and by their Means invited and 
drew many Perſons of all Ranks in China into the 
Church he had founded, He lived, wrote, conver- 
ſed, and dreſſed like a Chineſe Philoſopher and 
Scholar, His Learning and other Merit recom- 
mended him to the Perſons in Power. He recon- 
ciled the ancient Religion of the Country, in ſome 
meaſure, to the firſt Principles of Theology, and 
united the Maxims of the great Confucius with the 
Words of Life deliver'd by Jeſus Chriſt. He ſuffer'd 
his Converts to follaw the Cuſtoms of their Fathers, 
and to obſerve, as before, thoſe ancient Uſages and 
Ceremonies, which were founded in the Laws of 
the Empire, prohibiting only whatever admitted 
of no Gloſs or Pretence, and might affect the firſt 
Truths of Chriſtianity. 

The Religion of China is twofold. One as an- 
cient as the Empire itſelf, and in all probability 
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introduced by its Founders. The other is of much 
later Date, and imported from India not long after 
the Birth of our Saviour. The latter has Idols, 
Temples, Sacrifices, Prieſts, Monks, Feſtivals, 
and many external Rites and Ceremonies, The for- 
mer is free from all theſe, and is, perhaps, the moſt 
groſs and ſimple of all the Religions that ever were 
taught in the World. It preſcribes Reverence to an 
inviſible Being, reſiding in the viſible Heaven, and 
diſtributing from thence Happineſs and Miſery 
amongſt Mankind; but it enjoins no particular 
Worſhip to him: So that Temples, Prieſts, A ſſem- 
blies, Sacrifices and Rites, are Things entirely fo- 
reign to it. The Emperor alone, at certain Times, 
offers a Sacrifice to this powerful Being in the 
Name of his People. The moral Part of this old 
Syſtem is ſhort and eaſy : It conſiſts in honouring 
the Servants of Tien or Chang- Ti, (for ſo the ſupreme 


Being 1s called) that is, the Spirits preſiding over 


the Mountains, Rivers, Foreſts, and other Parts of 
the Earth, and in ſome Duties neceſlary to the 
Welfare of the Public, and of every particular 
Family. Excepting theſe Duties, it allows great La- 
titude to the natural Inclinations and Appetites of 
Men. 

The later Religion, that Idolatry T mean, which 
was introduced by YO, or F O F, a celebrated In- 
dian Impoſtor, has a conſiderable Party among the 
Populace and Women, but it is only tolerated. 
The wiſe Men, and thoſe of Diſtinction, profeſs 
the old Religion, which is beſides the Religion of 
the State, profeſs'd and even preached by the 
Emperor himſelf, and protected by the Laws of 
the Empire. Ricci was too wiſe and cautious to 
embrace the other Party. And this, which he did 
embrace, happen'd to be ſo circumſtanced, that he 

tormed 
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formed hopes of reconciling it to the Chriſtian 
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Faith. He therefore ſignified to the People, that 
he was only come to renew, and, by the Addition 


of ſome eſſential Tenets, to reform the antiquated 


Religion of their Forefathers, that he preached the 


, Tame Tien or Chang-Ti, whom the old Laws of their 


Country pointed out to them, and that his moral 
Syſtem was in truth no other than that, which was 
propos'd by their great Philoſopher Cumfu- xu or 
Confucius, after the Example of the firſt Sages and 
Fathers of the Empire. This was naturally pleaſing 
to a People more vain and tenacious of the Reve- 
rence due to their Anceſtors, than any Nation in 
the World. I will not join in the Accuſation, 
that he purpoſely wreſted and falſified the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, to adapt it to the Opinions and Preju- 
dices of the Chineſe. His Enemies and the Enemies 
of his Order have not yet clearly prov'd this Charge. 
But thus much cannot be denied, that he in ſeveral 
reſpects miſinterpreted the old Chineſe Faith, to 


render it more agreeable to Nature, Reaſon and 


true Religion, 
China 1s the Country where the Genius of Cere- 


mony principally reſides. The People are by long 
Tradition and by the Laws of the Empire inured 


to ſo many Rites and Cuſtoms, that Nature ſeems 


totally ſuppreſs'd in them. Whatever is done in 
publick is done by Number, Weight and Meaſure, 
by a certain Rule and Proportion. A particular 
Council is eſtabliſhed to take care of the Support 
of national Cuſtoms, and to puniſh the Contem- 


ners thereof, Moſt of them were introduced chiefly 


for Reaſons of State, and have no Connexion 
either with the old or new Religion. But ſome few 
have a religious Appearance, and ſeem to be Con- 
ſequences of certain Doctrines. The principal of 


theſe 
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theſe are the Veneration of their Anceſtors and of 
| the great Philoſopher Confucius, Every Family in 
| China is bound at certain Times to aſſemble in a 
Hall, which is call'd the Hall of the Fathers and 
Forefathers, and there to pay a kind of Worſhip, | 
ſome what like Sacrifice and Idolatry, to their Anceſ- 
tors, whoſe Names are written upon little Tables 
or Regiſters hung up in the Hall. They proſtrate 
themſelves before theſe Tables, kill Beaſts, bura 
gilt Paper in Honour of their Fathers, and promiſe 
themſelves, that Heaven will reward theſe Marks 
of Love and Reſpect towards thoſe, from whom 
they are deſcended. Much the ſame Tribute of 
Reſpect is paid by all the Literati to the great 
Teacher of the Empire, Confucius. — 
Ricci, however diſpoſed to indulge his Converts 
in the Cuſtoms and Laws of their Country, heſita- 
ted much at theſe Ceremonies, which ſeemed to 
amount to a ſpiritual Sacrifice. He deliberated | 
eighteen Years, whether he ſhould permit them or 
not? The Reſult of ſo long a Deliberation was, to 
tolerate them not as religious, but political Cuſtoms, 
This Reſolution was doubtleſs chiefly ſuggeſted by 
the Deſire he had, to enlarge his Flock, and to ſe- 
cure it from Reproach and Perſecution. Whoever 
in China neglects the uſual Reverence to his An- 
ceſtors forfeits the Character of an honeſt Man and 
þ good Citizen; and whoever neglects that paid to 
N Confucius forteits all Pretenſions to publick Honours 
and Employments. So that Ricci would have made 
but few Diſciples, and thoſe muſt have been con- 
tinually moleſted, had he prohibited this Cuſtom, 
He therefore look'd about him for Arguments to 
| reconcile the Toleration of it to his Conſcience. 
It Men are ſeldom at a loſs in a Caſe like this. 
| The Underſtanding is deluded by the Will, and 
ö | | A 
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a ſlender Reed aſſumes the Air and Strength of a 
The Reader will judge better of the Force of 
thoſe Arguments, which convinced Nicci of the 
Innocence of the Ceremonies he was willing to ta- 
lerate, by peruſing them. The Mabometans, 
«« ſaid he, who are Enemies to Idolatry, perform 
«© theſe Honours to their Anceſtors and to Conſu- 
& cius; therefore they are not Idolatry. ** As if 
Mabometans were Judges in Chriſtian Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, or as if the Opinion of a Chine/e Mahome- 
tan, that is, of a half Mahometan, was of Weight 
to determine what is Superſtition and Idolatry, 
Again; The Chineſe reſpect neither their Anceſ- 
e tors, nor Confucius, as Deities or Saints; their 
<< Reverence to their Anceſtors is only to them, 
« as Perſons to whom they owe their Lives, and 
* Confucius is honour'd merely as a Philoſopher 
« and Legiſlator. ” Here the Matter in Queſtion 
is taken for granted. Thoſe who kill the Beaſts 
& at theſe Ceremonies are not Prieſts, but Butchers,” 
This would be ſome Argument, were it eſſential 
to a Sacrifice, to have it flain by the Hands of a 
Prieſt. Further, in the Year 1384. the Emperor 
* by an Edict prohibited Columns to be ere&ed 
to Confucius, and that ſort of Honour to be 
paid him, which is uſually paid by Idolaters to 
« Perſons deceaſed. ” This is ſuppoſing, that 
Laws are always ſtrictly obeyed, or that it is im- 
poſſible for them to grow obſolete, He alledged 


again, that the ſame Honours, which are paid to 


& deceaſed Anceſtors and to Confucius, are likewiſe 
paid to the living Emperors and the great Offi- 

21h 6 cers 
| ® See Gabriel Daniel Hiſtoire Apologetique de la Conduite 


des Jeſuites de la Chine, dans le III Tome du Recueil de ſes 
Oeuvres p. 4. &c. 


emoirs of the. 


 Aathentick 


1 cers of State. It is ſtrange, ſo judicious a 


Man ſhould forget, that Marks of Honour derive 
their Value from the Perſons towhom they are exhi- 
bired, and that conſequently thoſe offered to Perſons 


deceaſed, and living, are of a very different Na- 


ture, A Man of Senſe would never conclude, that 
becauſe he may innocently proſtrate himſelf before 
the Emperor, he may therefore with a ſafe Con- 
ſcience fall down before the Image of a Perſon de- 
ceaſed, or before the Table, upon which his Name 
is recorded. Beſides, the Honours done to the Em- 

or and his Miniſters are not the ſame with thoſe 
others; at leaſt no Beaſt is ever kill'd for an Offer- 
ing to the Emperor and his Mandarins, He urged 
in the laſt Place, that theſe Cuſtoms were eſta- 
* bliſhed in China before Idolatry took place there, 
* therefore they are not Idolatrous. This Argu- 
ment takes it for granted, that there could be no 
Idolatry in China, before that of Foe was introduced. 

However bad as theſe Reaſons were, they ſatisfied 
the doubtful Conſcience of the Ze/uit. He permit- 
ted his Converts to reverence their Anceſtors and 
Confucius after the Cuſtom of their Country, with 
only ſome few Limitations. Whatever was not 
expreſly required by the Laws of the Empire relat- 
ing to this Ceremony, he enjoined them to omit, 
and at the Obſervation of the Reſt, to lift up their 
Hearts to God. That is, to outward Appearance 
they were to worſhip their Anceſtors and Confucius 
inwardly, in Spirit, they were to worſhip God, 
Thus the converted Chineſedeceiv'd the unconverted, 


who were aſſembled with them in the Hall. The 


Chriſtians bowed with ſeeming Devotion to the 
Tables of their Anceſtors, and thus avoided Offence, 
whilſt they were addreſſing their Thoughts and 
bending their Souls to God, 

Whilſt 
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W hilſt none but Jeſuits were preaching in China, 
Ricci's Manner of converting and his Connivances 
oved ſucceſsful. The Chriſtians, however op- 
eſſed in ſome Parts, increaſed by theſe Means ex- 
ceedingly. But their Tranquillity was diſturbed 
by the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who came in 
the Year 1630 to aſſiſt the Zeſuzts, in cultivating 
the Vineyard they had planted. The new Labour- 
ers, being entirely unacquainted with the Jeſuiticat 
Rules of converting, were aſtoniſhed, when the 
ſaw Chriſtians proſtrate before Confucius and the 
Tables of their Anceſtors, and boldly declared, 
that their Conſcience obliged them to condemn fo 
ſuperſtitious and idolatrous a Practice. A warm 
Controverſy enſued berwixt them and the Feſuits. 
Neither Party being diſpoſed to yield, the Matter 
was referr'd to the Deciſion of their ſupreme Judge 
at Rome. The Enemies of the Zeſuits were Plain. 
tiffs. A Dominican Frier, John Baptila Morales, 
ſet out for Rome, and laid before the Congregation 
de propaganda fide, his own and his Brethren's 
Doubts concerning the Chineſe Ceremonies tolera- 
ted by the Jeſuits among the Profelytes, The 
Congregation, as uſual, called in the Opinion of 
many Divines on the Subject of this Complaint, 
and at laſt determined, that thoſe Ceremonies were 
ſuperſtitious and intolerable. As the Dominican 
had repreſented the Hall of the Anceſtors as a 
Temple, and the whole Ceremony as Idolatry and 
Sacrifice, they could not well paſs a milder Judg- 
ment. Pope Innocent the tenth confirmed it on the 
12th of September in the Year 1645. and com- 
manded all Preachers of Chriſtianity in China, under 
Pain of Excommunication, to conform to this 
Decree, till the holy See ſhould determine otherwiſe, 
The Jeſuits in China 2.5 this Injunction with 


Vene« 


Veneration, and laid it aſide with Contempt. This 
is their uſual Manner of treating thoſe Decrees of 
the Biſhops of Rome, which contradict the Cuſtoms, 
Maxims and Opinions of their Society. They are 
bound more ſtrictly, than any other Order, to obey | 
the Pope, and no Order obeys him leſs than they. 
It may be accounted for among other Reaſons 
by this, that their Superiors, and their learned 
Brethren, are eſteemed by them to be better Judges 
of what is uſeful and pernicious to the Church, 
than the Popes and their Councils. To this In- 
junction, at leaſt, they paid ſo little Regard, that 
ſeveral Years paſſed before they ſent a Counter- 
Repreſentation to Rome. In the mean time they per- 
mitted what was forbidden by the Decree,and thought 
themſelves juſtified, becauſe the Decree was ground- 
ed on a falſe Report. Their Diſobedience how- 
ever occaſioned much Diſquiet and Offence, At 
length, therefore, they judged it neceſſary to fend 
one of their Brethren to Rome, to ſolicit the Re- 
peal of the Decree obtained by the Dominicans. 
Martin Martini was the Solicitor. He diſcharged 
his Commiſſioa with the greateſt Dexterity. In- 
ſtead of applying to the Congregation, who had 
paſs'd the former Sentence, and who he foreſaw * 
would hardly retract their own Judgment, he went 
immediately to the then Pope Alexander the Seventh 
himſelf, and repreſented to him, in a Writing at 
large, that thoſe CHineſe Cuſtoms were free from 
Idolatry and Superſtition, and tended only to the 
Peace and Welfare of the Empire. The Pope 
left the Deciſion of the Matter to the holy Office or 
Court of Inquiſition, undoubtedly at the Solicita- 
tion of the Jeſit, whoſe Buſineſs it was to keep it 
out of the hands of the Congregation de propagandd 
Jae, The Event anſwered his Wiſhes, T boy 
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Office rejected the Rites, which the Jeſuits had re- 


jected, and permitted thoſe which they had permitted. 


Their Judgment was approved and confirmed by 
the Pope, on the 23d of March 1656. The Je- 


ſuits at firſt received this favourable Deciſion as a 


Shield, to be made uſe of in Caſe of Neceſſity. 
They did not publiſh it in China, but retained it 
privately, by way of Anſwer to any future Ag- 
greſſors. But in time their Caution abated, and 
their Shield was converted into a Sword. They 
produced the Decree imported by Martini, and 
maintained it to be a Rule for the Conduct of all 
the Romiſh Clergy in China, ſince it annulled that 
Decree, which had been ſent by the Hands of 
Moralex. This Indiſcretion renewed the War. The 
Dominicans and Franciſcans importuned the Pope 
and his Miniſters with freſh Complaints and Re- 
monſtrances, proteſted in the moſt folemn Terms, 
that the Ceremonies in Queſtion were the worſt of 
Abominations, and deſired that the holy Office 
would inform them, whether the former Decree 
of Pope Innocent the Tenth, was indeed annulled by 
this new one produced by the Jeſuits ? The In- 
quiſition gave an Anfwer, which might ſeem ſuſpi- 


cCious or forged, had we no Authority for the Ge- 


nuineneſs of ir, beſides that of the Enemies of the 
Church of Rome. But the infallible Teſtimony of 
Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, who recites it in his 
famous Bull, Ex quo ſingulari, &c. renders the Truth 


of it beyond all Diſpute. The Inquiſition anſwer- 
ed, © That the former Decree of Pope Iunocent 
was by no means annulled by this of Pope Alex- 


„ ander; that both were to be obſerved, each 


according to its Circumſtances, and accord- 


* ing to the Tendency of thoſe Queſtions and 
C 2 « Doubts 
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% Doubts which had occaſioned it.“ The two 
Decrees, which were both to be in ſome meaſure 
valid, were as different as Light and Darkneſs. 
The one condemns the Chineſe Ceremonies, the 
other permits them. And both were to be obſer- 
ved by the Miſſionaries in China. There are but 
two Solutions of this Difficulty. Either the holy 
Office meant, that if the Dominicans had made a 
true Repreſentation of the Chineſe Cuſtoms, then 
the Decree obtained by them ſhould be in force, 
and take place of the other; but if the Zeſuits had 
truly repreſented the Nature and Tendency of theſe 
Cuſtoms, then the Decree imported by them ſhould 
be valid. Or if this was not their Meaning, it 
could be no other, than that every one might fol- 
low his own Opinion; whoever was perſuaded, 
that the Honours paid to Confucius, and to their An- 
ceſtors, were 1dolatrous and ſuperſtitious, might ad- 
here to the firſt Decree; and whoever judged them 


to be innocent and indifferent might follow the 


ſecond. Whether we admit this, or the other Senſe, 
the Anſwer of the holy Office amounts to nothing, 
and leaves every Miſſionary in China to act accord- 
ing to his on Perſuaſion and Conſcience. This is 
the Practice at Rome: When two powerful Parties 
contend about Matters of Religion, the Judgment 
pronounced is commonly inter pretable in favour of 

either 


*I chooſe here to tranſcribe the very Words of Pope Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth; © Reſpondit ſacra Inquiſitionis Congrega- 
tio, præfatum decretum adhuc vigere habita ratione rerum, 
„ quz fucrunt in dubiis expoſitæ, neque illud fuiſſe circum- 
« {criptum a decreto ſacræ Inquiſitionis, quod Anno 1656 
«© EXaravit : imo eſſe omnino obſer vandum juxta quæſita, cir- 
cumſtantias & omnia ea, quæ in antedictis dubiis continen- 
** tur. Declaravit pariter eodem modo eſſe obſervandum 
prædictum ſacræ congregationis decretum anni 1656, juxta 
* queſta, circumilantias & reliqua in ipſis expreſſa.“ 
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either ſide. Such are the Deciſions of that viſible 
Head of the Church, who pretends to Infallibility 
and extraordinary Illumination! This Anſwer, 
which left both ſides in poſſeſſion of their own 
Opinion, was given in the Year 1669, and Clement 
the Ninth, who was then Pope, made no Scruple 
to honour it with his Apoſtolical Sanction. 

In the ſame Year commenced the golden Age of 
the Church in China, It had been long and ſevere- 
ly perſecuted. At the Death of the Emperor Aung- 
Chi, the firſt of the Tartar Family now on the 
Throne, his Succeſſor Cang- bi, or Cam- bi, was not 
of the Age for Government. During his Minority, 
his Regents conſpired with the Nobles to extirpate 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, which had then ſpread very 
far. The Execution of this Deſign was begun in 
a Manner, that ſtruck Terror into every Chriſtian 
Teacher and Hearer in China. Jobn Adam Schall, 
the celebrated German Jeſuit, who was then ſeventy 
four Years of Age, at the Head of the Chineſe 
Miſſion, and in a conſiderable Polt at Court, was 
in the Year 1664 thrown into a Dungeon, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped a moſt cruel Death. The next Year 
it was unanimouſly reſolved by all the Miniſters of 
State, that the Chri//:ay Law was falſe, and dange- 
rous to the Empire, and therefore it was forbidden 
under Pain of Death. Upon this the Chriſtians, | 
and their Paſtors, endured a Variety of Sufferings. 
In 1669 the yourg Emperor took the Reins of 
Government himſelf, and immediately the horrid 
Storm againſt the Chriſtians ceaſed. This Prince 


had uncommon Talents: He was particularly the 


Patron of Arts and Sciences, and hence the Church 


derived its Proſperity during his long and glorious 
Reign, Moſt of the Jeſuits in China were well 


verſed in thoſe Parts of Learning and Mechanicks, 
which 


171 (ite of 1 


which Cam- bi eſteemed. He therefore invited them to 


Court, availed himſelf of their Advice in Counci, Igave 
them conſiderable Employments with large Sala 
ries, and even intruſted them with a Share in the 
Government. This Favour of his to the Feſuits 
_ procured for the Church all the Protection it ſtood 

in need of, and promoted its Increaſe, It flouriſhed 
conſiderably more, when ſeveral French Zeſuits ar- 
rived, who by their engaging Addreſs, by being 
converſant in the Chineſe Language, as well as that 
of the Tariars, by their Skill in Mathematical 
Learning, in Politics, in Mechanics, in Medicine, 
and in other Branches of Knowledge, entirely won 
the Emperor's Heart. They foon diſcover*d the 
Monarch's Inclinations and Views, and by employ» 
ing all their Genius and Sagacity in pleaſing and 
entertaining him, at laſt became neceſſary to him, 
They were his Inſtructors, whom he daily attended 
to, his Friends, his Phyſicians, and his Counſellors 
they ſerv'd him as Painters, Turners, Watchmakers, 
Founders, Accomptants, Aſtronomers, and Mafters 
of the Ordinance, In ſhort they directed every Thing 
at the Court of Pekin. The Chriſtian Faith and 
its Profeſſors ſhared in this extraordinary Profperity 
of the Feſuits, The Emperor, to gratify his Fa- 
vourites, publiſhed in the Year 1692 that celebra- 
ted Edict, by which the Chriſtian Religion was de- 
clared to be good and ſalutary, and all his Subjects 
were permitted to embrace it. At their Requeſt 
he ſent an Embaſſy to the Pope, built them a 
magnificent Church within the Walls of his Palace, 
and commanded all his Vice-gerents, and Miniſters, 
to act with Tenderneſs towards the Chriſtians. 
There was but one Inſtance, in which he diſap- 


oe them: They flattered themſelves with the 
opes of perſuading him at laſt to be a Chriſtian | 


and 
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ond he greatly encouraged theſe Hopes by attend- 


ing cloſely to their Inſtruction, by praiſing their 
Doctrine, and by his ſignal Favours to them, their 
Fellow-Labourers and their Followers. Burt he died 
without the Pale of the Church in the Year 1722. 
As far as could be conjectured from his Life and 
Actions, he was of that Perſuaſion, which amon 
the Tartars is called the Faith of the great Gengbix- 
kam. This Religion conſiſts of ſome few Tenets, 
which excepting the Command of the Sabbath, 
bear great Affinity to the ten Commandments of 
Moſes. 

But the Chriſtian Church in China, in the midſt 
of this viſible Proſperity, during the Reign of Cam- 
hi, continued internally divided and torn. The 
Jeſuits purſued their own Manner of converting, 


and the other Miſſionaries were offended at it, and 


preached a very different Goſpel. Hence aroſe two 
Congregations, which hated and deſpiſed each other. 
The Jeſuitical Chriſtians honour'd their Anceſtors 
and Confucius: The reſt abhorred this Practice as a 
Species of Idolatry. The latter treated the former 
as pretended or half Chriſtians, and theſe again 
treated them as inſolent Contemners of the Laws of 
the Empire. The Diſorder was incurable, becauſe 
the laſt Anſwer of the holy Inquiſition had left 
both Parties at Liberty to act as they thought fit. 
The Dominicans, and their Aſſociates, had not In- 
tereſt to procure a freſh Decree, and the Feſwits 
were too prudent to deſire one. 7 He former there- 
fore endured with regret an Evil they could not 
redreſs, and waited for a favourable Opportunity to 
revive the Conteſt they could not continue. In the 
Year 1684, Fortune favour'd them with ſuch an 
Opportunity. A Society of Clergy had been in- 


ſtituted at Paris in 1663, for the Propagation of 


Chrilti- 


TCR Men / 


Chriſtianity among the Infidel Nations“. The 


Members of this Society provide for the Education 
and Inſtruction of Youth, in a Houſe appropriated 
to the Purpoſe, in order for their Miſſion as Apoſtles 
of Chriſt to thoſe that have not yet heard of the 
Goſpel. The Members themſelves accept this Office, 
if call'd to it by the Head of the Church, or by 
thoſe, who, under him, have the Care of the Con- 
verſion of the Heathens. Theſe Miſſionaries are 
celebrated at Rome, as zealous, faithful and indefa- 
tigable Men, and frequently the Biſhops or Legates 
of the Pope into the Infidel Countries, are choſen 
from their Body. Some of them arrived in the 
Year 1684 in China. The moſt diſtinguiſh'd among 
theſe, was Charles Maigrot, a Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, whom the Pope had dignified with the Title 
of Apoſtolical Vicar, and whom the 7eſuits them- 
ſelves confeſs to have been a Man of great Piety 
and Integrity. He became afterwards Biſhop of 


Conon. The new Miſſionaries were barely arrived 


in China, when the Dominicans and their A ſſociates, 
who had hitherto been forced to Silence and Sub- 
miſſion, laid before them their Complaints againſt the 
Jeſuits and their Converts. They were heard with 
Attention and Favour. But it was proper to attack 
the Jeſuits with Caution. Maigrot and his Brethren 
took ſeveral Years to conſider the Matter in Dif- 
pute; at length, after a full Examination, they 
Joined the Party againſt the Jeſuits, and begun with 
declaring, that the Chineſe Words Tien, and Chang- 
Ji, were improper to denote the true God, 
whom Chriſtians adore, ſince they ſignify no more 


than the viſible Heaven; and in the next Place, 


that no Chriſizan could, with a ſafe Conſcience, 
comply 
* Gallia Chriſtiana, Tom. VII. p. 1039. Congregatio Sa- 


cerdotum externarum miſſionum. 
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comply with the Chineſe Cuſtom of honouring Con- 


ſucius and their Anceſtors. 


This Declaration was the Rupture which occaſion*d 
that long and bitter Animoſity between the Jeſuits and 
their Fellow-Labourers in China, tranſmitted thro? 
many Changes to the preſent Time. Maigrot uſed eve- 
ry Argument and Remonſtrance to bring the Jeſuits 
over to his Opinion. But it was a vain Expectation, 
that a Body of Men would be flexible, who poſſeſs 
the Heart of the greateſt Monarch on Earth, enjoy 
Affluence, Dignity and Reſpect, and are beſides, in 
their own Opinion, ſo much more wiſe and me- 
ritorious than other Men. They perſiſted in 
their Conduct, and threw out Menaces of the Em- 
peror's and the Pope's Diſpleaſure. Maigrot was 
ſo little diſhearten'd at this, that it rather animated 
him. He commenced the War, and ventured to 
become the Aggreſſor in the Year 1693. A Ma- 
nifeſto of his was publiſh'd, in which, by Virtue 
of his Apoſtolical Office, he interdicted, to all 
Chriſtians and their Teachers, the Uſe of the Names 
Tien or Chang-Ti, and the Worſhip of Confucius, 
and their Anceſtors, under Pain of Excommunica- 
tion. This might be truly ſtiled a Piece of Spiri- 
tual Heroiſm ; that a Stranger, who wanted both 
Money and Friends, and was neither a Biſhop nor 
Plenipotentiary from the Pope, ſhould dare to bid 
Defiance to Men, who enjoy'd all the Intimacy of 
Friendſhip with the Sovereign of the Country, and 
that he ſhould venture this, without applying to his 
Principal at Rome, and by his own Authority ſu- 
perſede a Decree of the holy Inquiſition, and that 
confirmed by a Pope! Religious Zeal makes no - 
Difficulty of ſurmounting ordinary Rules; this 
ſeems to be his only Excuſe. He was ſenſible him- 
ſelf, that his Conduct would require much Apology: 

D n 


In the fame Year therefore, in which he publiſh'd 
his Injunction, he ſent it to Rome with a Letter to 
the Pope, and an humble Petition, that Judgment 
might be paſs'd at Rome, whether he had done well 
or ill. In his Letter to the Pope he complained 
ſtrongly of the Jeſuits, and aſſured his Holineſs 
that it would draw Tears from his Eyes to ſee the 
Mifchief and Abominations introduced into the 
Church in China by theſe Eccleſiaſticks. Theſe Pa- 

ers and Complaints were ſeconded very powerful- 
* the Lear 1696, by the perſonal Appearance 
and Application of Charmot, a Fellow-Labourer 
of his. He earneſtly ſolicited the Pope, and the Court 
of Inquiſition, for a due Examination and judicial De- 
cifion of the Affair, and was vigorouſly aſſiſted 
in his Solicitation by the Enemies of the Jeſuits, 
that is, by a very conſiderable Number of Perſons 
of Rank and Abilities in all Parts and Countries of 
the Romiſh Communion. The Matter was delayed 
for fome Years at Rome, doubtleſs becauſe the Je- 
ſuits employed all their Friends and Intereſt to pre 
vent an Inquiry. At laſt Pope Innocent the Twelfth, 
who then filled the Chair, was prevailed with, and 
appointed in 'the Year 1699 a Committee of the 
moſt learned and principal Members of the holy 
Office, maturely to examine and adjuſt this Diſpute. 
But he died in 1700, before the Committee had 
Time to make any Progreſs in it. 

His Succeſſor, Clement the Eleventh, immediate- 
ly upon his Promotion to the Papa] See, order- 
ed them 'to proceed, He was more favourab 
inclined to the Society of the Jeſuiis than his Pre- 
deceffor. And had he followed his Inclination, he 
would have ſaved them their Anxiety about 
the Event, by diſſolving the Committee. But 
the Pope is not always at liberty to indulge his 

8 own 


own Humour, The Affair was become too impor- 
tant to be laid afide, The Church of Rome was 
alarmed, and all Europe waited impatiently to ſee 
on which ſide the Victory would be conferr'd. 
Both Parties employed the ableſt Hands to ſet forth 
their Cauſe in public Writings. The Society at 
Paris, to which Maigrot, Charmot, and the other 
Combatants of that Party belonged, warmly eſpou- 
ſed the Cauſe of their Members, and printed a 
ſtrong Addreſs to the Pope, in which they repre- 
ſented the Jeſuits in China as Deceivers and 5 
rupters of the Faith: Theſe, on the other hand, 
delivered a Paper, which commanded Attention 
and Reſpect, and ſeemed alone more powerful, 
than all the Writing and Complaints of their Ad- 
verſaries. The great Emperor Cam hi ſent a Teſ- 
timony under his own Hand, that the Cuſtoms re- 
jected by Maigrot were mere political Ceremonies, 
upon which the Peace and Welfare of the Empire 
in ſome meaſure depended. And a thoutand Chineſe, 
Believers as well as Unbelievers, Learned and Un- 
learned, Rich and Poor confirmed upon Oath their 
Monarch's Teſtimony. Never was an Accuſation 
oppoſed by more ſpecious and reſpectable Evidenee; 
There was now no Room to hinder the Affair from 
taking its Courſe, After ſz Years had been ſpent 
in conſulting and deliberating, Judgment was at 
length pronounced. On the 20th of November in the 
Year 1704, the holy Office decreed, © T hat the two 
% Chineſe Words Tien and Chang- Ti ſhould no 
* Jonger be applied to Ged, but that inſtead of 
« them the Word Tizxy-Chy, which fignifies Lord 
„ of Heaven, ſhould be intraduced : that the 
„ Tables upon which was written in Chineſe Let- 
« ters King- Tien, or the Honour of Heaven, ſhould 


* be removed from the Chriſtian Churches ; that 
D 2 & Chriſtians 


« Chriſtians ſhould by no means aſſiſt at thoſe 
« Sacrifices, which are offered in Spring and 
% Autumn, at the Time of the Equinox, to Con- 
« fucius and their Anceſtors ; that they ſhould like- 
„ wiſe abſent themſelves from thoſe Houſes and I;. 
« Temples, which are built in Honour of Confu- 
ll * cius, in order to pay to that Philoſopher the Ic 
'' * Worſhip due to him from the Literati of the Ii 
i! Empire; that they ſhould thenceforward upon 
© no Account pay that Worſhip, which is paid 
I e by the Chineſe to their Anceſtors, where or in 
What Manner ſoever it be offered; and in the 
4 « laſt Place, that thoſe Tablets of their Forefa- 
te thers, upon which was written in Chineſe Let- 
' * ters, The Seat of the Soul or Spirit of N. ſhould 
be removed from the Houſes of all Chri- 
|. e ſtians,” 

Theſe ſevere Injunctions were ſoftened by ſome 
little Indulgences. The new Converts were per- 
mitted to appear along with their Relations in the 
Halls of their Forefathers, and to be Spectators of 
the Ceremonies there performed, but without par- 
taking in them in the leaſt, The Inquiſition judg- 
ed, this might be done to avoid Hatred and 
Bitterneſs, eſpecially after a previous Declaration, 
that they were Chriſtians, and diſapproved of the 
Cuſtom they were to attend. They were farther 
indulged in hanging up the Tables of their An- 
ceſtors in their Houſes, without any other Inſcrip- 
tion but the Name of the deceaſed, and a Declara- 
tion affixed, containing the Chriſtian Faith con- 
cerning departed Souls. And they were allowed to 
retain ſuch of the ancient funeral Rites, as were 
free from Superſtition and all Appearance of it, 
provided they were firſt inſtructed by the Biſhops JI . 
and other principal Divines, which of thoſe Cere- “ 
monies . 
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monies might be eſteemed innocent. Theſe trivial 
Indulgences were inſufficient to ſoften the Reſent- 

ment of the Je ſuits at the unexpected Decree, 
Clement the Eleventh had two Years before this, 
in 1702, appointed a Legate with almoſt unlimited 
Powers, to viſit the new Congregations of Papiſtical 
Chriſtians in Afa, particularly the Indian and Chi- 
neſe, and by whollom Laws and Regulations to 
accommodate the Differences ariſen among them“. 
The Perſon fix'd upon, was Charles Thomas de 
Tournon, of an ancient and noble Family in Lor- 
rain, a Divine, who by his Piety and Probity had 
acquired the general Eſteem and Affection of the 
Court of Rome. The Pope himſelf, ro convey 
the higher Authority to his Office, conſecrated him 
Patriarch of Antioch. It is common at Rome to create 
Patriarchs, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, as merely 
titular, as theatrical Emperors and Kings, I mean, 
that they only repreſent certain Patriarchs, Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops. Tournon was one of theſe 
nominal Patriarchs, and had not the leaſt Juriſdic- 
tion in the City, or Territory, from which his 
Title was borrowed. He embark'd on the fifth 
of Auguſt 1703, and landed at Pondicherry on the 
Coaſts of Coromandel on the ſixth of November in 
the fame Year. Here he ſtaid till the eleventh of 
July in the next Year, and arrived in China in 
1705. The Feſuits received him with all the Marks 
of Honour which a Legate of the Pope could expect 
from the Subjects of his Maſter. They even ex- 
ceeded their Duty: They procured him Acceſs to 
the 


* See his Commiſſion and further Accounts of him in P. 
Norbert's Memoires Hiſtorigues fur les Miſſions des Indes Ori- 


entales, Tom. I. p. 111. 
+ Du Halde is much miſtaken in calling him Patriarch of 
India; but this is not his only Miſtake. 


"my 


Ex communication prohibited all that was prohi- 


the Great at Court, and an Audience of the E 
peror, permitted the moſt hanourable of their Con- 
verts to attend him in his public Entries, and pre- 
vailed with the Emperor to diſtinguiſh him by va- 
rious Favours from all other Ambaſſadors. Bu 
this Reſpect laſted only whilſt they had Hopes, that 
he would at leaft have found out a Medium be- 
twixt them and their Adverſaries. The Momen 
he declared againſt them, a terrible Storm aroſe 


_ againſt him. Tournon was of that Party in, th 


Church of Rome, who are called the Rigids, and 
therefore naturally an Enemy to the Jeſuits and 
their Doctrine, which is more lax and moderate, 
It might be eaſily foreſeen, that one of this Cha- 
racter would not favour them, and their Manner o 
converting: He ſignified as much ſoon after his 
Arrival, but for ſome time kept his Zeal within 
certain Bounds. Whilſt he was prudent, they con- 
tinued obliging and reſpectful. But his Prudence 
failed him as ſoon as he had an Account from 
Europe of the Judgment of the Inquiſition againſt 
the Feſuits. In the Year 1707, he publiſhed a ſtrict 
Ordinance in the Name of the Pope, agreeably to 
the Decree of the holy Office, and under Pain of 


bited in that Decree. This fo embitter'd the Jeſi 
its, that they determined he ſhould feel the whole 
Weight of their Reſentment. They and their Par 
tizans firſt appealed from him to the Pope, anc 
thereby evaded the Cenſure of Diſobedience. Next 
they repreſented his Procedure to the Emperor, as 
a Violation of his Prerogative. Indeed it 1s hard 
to acquit him of a Crime like this. Gam- bi, as 
was related before, had ſent a Writing under hjs 
own Hand to Rome to diſculpate the Leary and 
atteſt, that the Chine/e meant by the Word Tien, 
| no 
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not Heaven, but that infinite Spirit, who dwells in 
Heaven, and governs the Univerſe; and that the 
Ceremonies permitted by the Jeſuits were not re- 
ligious, but political, and ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Empire. And here a Stranger, a Legate of an 
European Biſhop, boldly and publickly oppoſes the 
Emperor, and in his own Dominions, without his 
Knowledge, makes a Law to prohibit the Subjects 
from Practices enjoined by the Laws of the Empire. 
No Sovereign Prince would fuffer a Conduct like 
this to paſs with ny. It is doubtleſs, that 
Tournon, pious as his Meaning was, far tranſgreſs'd 
the Bounds of Prudence and Reſpect. He was, in 
truth, not qualified to diſcharge reputably and uſe- 
fully the great and important Commiſſion he was 
intruſted with. His good Diſpoſition was under 
the Influence of a narrow Spirit and weak Under- 
ſtanding, of which his Writings, Letters, and In- 
junctions, printed by Norbert and others, furniſh 
nit abundant Proof: They contain dry and infipid 
rial Thoughts, fo ſwell'd, indeed, by pompous Expreſ- 
to] ſion, that the carelefs and injudicious Reader can 
hardly diſtinguiſh their Flatneſs and Impotence. 
Cam- bi was exceedingly provoked, when the Jeſuits 
informed him, that the European, to whom he had 
been fo gracious, had preſumed to withſtand him 
and his Edict, and to know more of the Religion 
of his Country than himſelf, He therefore, imme- 
diately, publifhed a ſtrict Mandate, by which all 
Romiſh Eccleſiaſticks in China were forbid, under 
ſevere Penalties, to teach any thing contrary to the 
Laws of the Empire, and to the ancient Tradi- 
ons of the Chineſe. Moſt of them obeyed. The few, 
who paid greater Regard to the Patriarch's Injun- 
ction, were impriſoned, treated with great Seve- 
rity, and baniſhed the Empire. Tournon himſelf 

was 
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was order'd immediately to quit the Country, or 
to be puniſhed as a Traitor, He did not wait for 
the Repetition of this Order, but haſtened to Ma- 
cao, there to embark, and avoid the Fury of the 
Emperor, or rather of the Feſauits. But whilſt he 
was preparing for his Departure, it was recol- 
lected at the Court of Pekin, that if he was ſuf⸗ 
tered to return to Rome, he would certainly make 
heavy Complaints of his Perſecutors. A freſh Or- 
der was iſſued to ſecure his Perſon and detain him 
a Priſoner at Macao, till the Return of two Ze/uits, | 
whom the Emperor diſpatched to Rome. The unfor- 
tunate Tournon was forced to change his Character of 
an Apoſtolical Legate and Lawgiver, for that of a 
State-Priſoner, and to paſs four Y ears in great Trouble 
and Anxiety, under a ſtrong Guard, in the Houſe 
of the Biſhop of Macao, His Enemies the Jeſuits 
were his Keepers, and they doubtleſs were not neg- 
ligent of their Charge. It is poſſible, that their 
Adverſaries have conſiderably aggravated his Diſ- 
treſſes and Indignities in Priſon. They did not 
probably ſo far forget the Prudence eſſential to their 
Order, as to treat a Legate of the Pope, like a 
common Malefactor. And they could never have 
been pardoned at Rome, had they been entirely un- 
mindful of their Duty to the Pope and him. But 
thus much is certain, that whatever little Reſpect 
they may have ſhewn him, was mix*d with various 
Inſtances of Bitterneſs, Contempt and Mortifica- 


tion . Clement the Eleventh was amazed when he 
heard 


* Clement the eleventh, in the Bull of Excommunication he 
publiſhed againſi the Biſhop of Macao, who was among the moſt 
Litter of Tournon's Enemies, deſcribes his Sufferings in the follows- 
ins Words ; Innotuit nobis quod Carolus Thomas Tournonius —— 
tameth tunc temporis in civitate Macaomenfi, non quidem 2 

: paganis 
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heard of the Fate of his Legate, and thought the 
r i beſt Method of alleviating his Miſery was to raiſe 
him to the higheſt Dignity next to his own. He 
© I honour'd the Priſoner with a Cardinal's Hat, in hopes 
© I that his mercileſs Keepers would treat a Cardinal with 
more Civility and Reſpect than a Patriarch. But 
the new Cardinal and the Authority he affected, 
e were Subject of Ridicule at Macao. His Troubles 
continued till a ſevere Fit of Sickneſs put an End 
1 to his Life on the eighth Day of June, 1711. The 
„ Adverſaries of the 7e2/uits pretended all over Europe, 
that he had been poiſoned, and that the Poiſon was 
f BE adminiſter'd to him at Pekin by Pereyra a Feſuit +. 
But this Rumour has rather the Air of Calumny. 
To what Purpoſe can they be ſuppoſed to have im- 
priſon*d him at Macao, and prevented his Voyage, 
if they were aſſured, that he carried Death in his 
| Boſom. The Motion of the Ship and other In- 
r Þ conveniences of ſo long a Paſſage muſt have ha- 
- | ſtened the Effect of the Poiſon, and ſoon put an 
t End to his miſerable Life. It is Reproach ſuffi- 
r I cient to the Jeſuits, that they cannot clear them- 
a Il ſelves of the Imputation of extreme Injuſtice and 
e Violence exerciſed upon a Legate of the Pope, a 
Cardinal, and a Man of Piety. The Body of the 
t WW. deceaſed Cardinal was, after ſome Years, conveyed 
t I to Europe, and his funeral Obſequies were perform- 
S ed at Rome, amidſt the Tears and Lamentation of 
che Pope and all his Court. Clement the Eleventh, 
ein a celebrated panegyrical Oration, which he ſpoke 


—_ 


paganis, ſed ab officialibus & miniſtris Chriſtianis—multorum 


52 militum diurna nocturnaque cuſtodia, ut captivus detineretur, 
7 aliiſque acerbiſſimis & plane incredibilibus injuriis & contumeliis, 
5 ipſis exhorreſcentibus Ethnicis, afflictus reperiretur - nihilomi- 
a nus, &c. See Norbert's Memoires, Tom. I. p. 304. 


a + Anecdotes de la * I p. 88. 


Authentick Memoirs of the © 


in Memory of him, in a full Congregation of Car- 
dinals, extols him as a Saint and a Martyr *. And 
if the Jeſuits had leſs Power at the Court of Rome, 
than they have, he would probably before now 
have been admitted into the Kalendar of that Church, 
Their Enemies are waiting for a convenient Op- 
rtunity to ſolicit the Canonization of this great 
acrifice to their Reſentment and to his own In- 
diſcretion. 

The Overthrow of Cardinal Tonrnon was of no 
uſe towards the Recovery of the Jeſuitical Cauſe ; 
it rather inflamed Matters more. The Pope, be- 
fore he received Advice of the Impriſonment of 
Tournon, had approved, and in every reſpect con- 
firmed his Injunction. It was therefore neceſſary to 
carry on the ſame Meaſure. The holy Office aſſem- 
bled on the twenty-fifth of September in the Year 
1710, in preſence of the Pope, and came to a new 
Reſolution, or rather confirmed and improved that 
formerly made. They rejected the Appeal to the 

with which the Zefaits in China had warded 
off the Cardinal's Injunction; and decreed, that, 
without farther Exception or Objection, the Judg- 
ment paſſed in the Year 1704, and the Injunction 
of Cardinal Tournon ſhould remain in full Force. 
They prohibited beſides, under the moſt ſevere 
Eccleſiaſtical Penalties, the Publication of any 
Books or Pamphlets concerning the Chineſe Cere- 
monies, and declared previouſly, that all ſuch as 
ſhould appear from the Preſs, ſhould be rank*d 
among the Liſt of prohibited Books F. This ſeems 

to 

Il may he found among the other Speeches of this Pope in 

P, [* 2 = 2 les . To II. 


p. 6. 

+ The Title of this Decyee runs thus : Declaratio ſuper om- 
nimoda ac inviolabili reſponſorum alias in cauta rituum ſeu 
cere- 
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to be a clear and ſtrong Decree; but it was not 


ſtrong enough to humble the mighty Zeſuitss Ex- 


tenſive as the Papal Power is, it cannot reach them 
at the Court of Pekin, in the Emperor of China's 
Palace*. The Decree was immediately ſent to 
the Biſhop of Pekin, who reſides at the City Lin- 


Zingteou, and he was ordered forthwith to cauſe it to 


be delivered to the Jeſuits, It arrived towards 
the End of the Vear 1713, and in Fanuary 1714, 
the Biſhop diſpatched his Vicar-general Charles 


Caſtorani, a Franciſcan Monk, to deliver it in- 


to the Hands of the Court- Jeſuits; Caſtorani 


executed his Commiſſion with great Humili- 


ty, and was received with extraordinary Inſo- 
lence, They told him without Ceremony, that if 
he ſhould preſume to read this Decree, or any way 
to divulge it, they would complain of him to 
the Emperor, He underſtood their Meaning, 
and having no Ambition of Martyrdom retired 
privately, well ſatisfied with experiencing no 


other Effect of their Reſentment, but Contempt . 


The Zeſuits invented various Apologies for this 
freſh Inſtance of Diſobedience. But it was at length de- 
termined at Rome, to diſregard their Pretences and 
humble their Pride. Clement the Eleventh was fo pro- 
voked upon the firſt News of this ebſtinate Rebellion 
of his beloved Sons, as he calls them, that he immedi- 


ceremoniarum Sinenſium a facra congregatione datorum, & a 
ſanctiſſimo approbatorum cum aliis ordinationibus. The preſent 
Pope = inſerted it entire in his laft Bull, Ex quo ſingu- 
ari, &c. 

De preſent Pope in his Bull juft mentioned complains thus: 
Nec decretum hujuſmodi ad difficiles animos ſubjiciendos va- 
luit. 

+ Caroli Caſtorani Notæ & Obſervationes in Bullam Bene- 


dicti XIV ſupra ceremonias & ritus Sinicos, p. 35. Nen fine mei 


injurid, ſays he, ad prædictum Dominum Fpiſcapum redivi. 
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ately proceeded to the celebrated Bull Ex illa die. It 
was drawn up with Expedition, and iſſued out on the 
nineteenth of March in the next Year 1715 *. This 
famous Bull anſwers in Aſia to the fame Pope's 
Bull Unigenitus in Europe. The former controvert- 
ed, the latter defended by the Jeſuits; the former 
proved the Source of great Confuſion among the 
Papiſts in Aſia, the latter in Europe. Both have 
been the Occaſion of an. Expence, Trouble and 


Detriment to the Papal See, ot which it is not eaſy 


to foretell the End. Never was Pope ſo unfor- 
tunate in his Bulls as Clement the Eleventh. The 


Conſtitution Ex illa die is in ſome meaſure a Con- 


traſt to that called Unigenitus, It redreſſes as it 


were by its Zeal againſt the lax and indulgent 


Maxims of the Jeſuits, all the Grievance occaſion- 


ed by the Conſtitution Vnigenitus, which favoured 


them and their Doctrine. Hence the Jeſuits are as 


much offended at the former, as the Janſeniſts at 
the latter. 


The Pope begins with reciting all that 
had been done in the Chineſe Controverſy. Next he 
ſets forth, with Expreſſions of Grief, the many art- 
ful Inventions, wherewith the Jeſuits, whom he 
does not mention, had preſumed to invalidate the 
laſt Decree of the Holy See, clear and limited as 
it was. To obviate at once and for ever this un- 
accountable Inſolence, he commands in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms a Pope is capable of, all the Clergy in Chi- 
2a, and the Monks in particular, under Pain of 


that 


* [It is intitled thus: Clementis Papæ XI. Præceptum ſuper 
omnimoda, abſoluta, integra & inviolabili obſervatione eorum, 
quæ alias a Sanctitate ſua in cauſa rituum ſeu ceremoniarum 
Sinenſium decreta fuerunt: cum rejectione quarumcunque ra- 
tionum, ſeu excuſationum ad ejuſmodi decretorum executio- 
nem declarandam allatarum, ac præſcriptione formulæ jura- 


menti per Miſſionarios ilarum partium præſentes & futuros hac 
in re p;ztand1, | 


ſerve, and that no Perſon whatever ſhould be ad- 


no Tradition, no Evaſions, whether already inven- 


minutely guarded againſt every poſſible Exception 


that Excommunication, which none but the Po 

himſelf can remit, except in the Hour of Death, 
ſtrictly to obſerve as ſacred, the Decrees hitherto 
paſſed by the Inquiſition, and the Ordinance of the 
Cardinal Tournon, and under no Pretence whatever 
to tranſgreſs them. With the fame Rigour and 


Caution he enjoins all Eccleſiaſtics, who ſhould be 


ſent to China, and other Aſiatic Countries, to take 
an Oath to obey his Commands without any Re- 


mitted to the loweſt Office, without having previ- 
ouſly taken this Oath. To ſecure the Obſervation of 
it more ſtrongly, the Oath was not only to be taken 
vivd voce, but to be ſubſcribed by every Eccleſi- 
aſtic, and the Oaths thus ſubſcribed were all to be 
tranſmitted to the holy Office at Rome, In the laſt 
Place the Pope commands, with the higheſt degree 
of Caution and Severity, that no ancient Indulgen- 
ces, no general or particular Rights and Privileges, 


. — —— oo — 


ted, or thereafter to be invented, ſhould avail in 
the leaſt againſt theſe Conſtitutions, and that they 
ſhould remain in Force as an eternal and irrevocable 
Law. It was concluded with an expreſs Order, 
that this Bull ſhould be ſent and notified to all the 
Clergy, and eſpecially to the Zeſuits, It is needleſs 
to recite the Oath at large. The Juror was to 
oblige himſelf exactly, abſolutely, inviolably and 
without any Evaſion to obey the Bull“, and ac- 
knowledge himſelf worthy, in Cafe of Diſobedi- 
ence, of the Puniſhment there threatned. There 
is not one among all the Decrees of the Biſhops of 
Rome ſo accurately and cautiouſly worded, or ſo 
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and 


Exactè, abſolute, in violabiliter & absque ulla tergiver- 
ſatione. - 
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and Evaſion. The Lawyers, who prepared it, ex- 
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hauſted their whole Stock of ſuch Words, as might 


be effectual to diſarm thoſe Men that ſtudy to tranſ- 


greſs under the Colour of Law, 

An Engliſh Ship carried over this terrible Bull to 
China, and it was diſperſed amongſt the Romi/b 
Clergy of the Empire, before the Feſuits knew of 
its Arrival, Had theſe been earlier apprized of it, 
the Emperor would probably have ſent a Counter- 
mand to meet and annul it. It was neceſſa- 
ry however, in Obedience to the Pope's Order, 
to preſent it to them, and notify it in their 
Churches at Pekin. This was the Ruin of the 
Bull. Honeſt Caſtorani, by his Biſhop's Command, 


- undertook this dangerous Office, and unfortunately 
for himſelf executed it with Succeſs. He arrived 


at Pekin on the fifth of November in 1716, and on 


the ſame Day without any previous Notice to the 
| Feſuits, read the Decree he was charged with, in 
three of their Churches. But he was ill rewarded 


for his Pains. On the third Day after his Arrival, 


an Officer of State, by the Emperor's Order, cau- 
ſed him to be fettered with a Chain of extraordinary 


Weight and Strength at his Neck, Hands and 


Feet, and thus loaded to be thrown into a Dungeon, 


as a Traitor who had dared to introduce forei 

Laws into the Empire. His Troubles laſted ſeven- 
teen Months. Sometimes he was indulged with a 
certain Degree of Liberty, and again ſhut up in 


Cloſe Confinement, ſometimes ſent to Canton, and 


then recalled to Pekin. At laſt he obtained his 
Liberty, upon Condition, that he ſhould carry 
the Bull back to his Biſhop, and not dare to di- 
vulge it any farther *®, This ſecured only the Ca- 

pital 
| ® Caſtorani note in Bullam BenediQi XIV. Set. ii. p. 
35. &C, 
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pital againſt the thundring Bull; to defeat the Ter- 


ror of it in the reſt of the Empire, his Imperial 
Majeſty by a ſevere Edict notified to all Papiſts, that 
he would immediately baniſh them from his Do- 
minions, and cauſe their Chineſe Converts to be put 


to Death without Diſtinction, if they paid more 


Regard to the Pope than to him, and attempted to 
execute Romiſh Laws. And theſe Menaces were not 
merely verbal. It appeared in ſome Places, that 
the Government was in earneſt, and would not ſuf- 
fer itſelf to be inſulted with Impunity, 

The Jeſuits, who were the original Founders of this 


and much more Miſchief, lamented it no leſs than 


thoſe who felt the Weight of it. They complained 
heavily in their Writings and Converfation, that 
the Court of Rome was under the Influence of Per- 
ſons neither diſcreet nor experienced, that Bulls 
were tranſmitted to China, which tended to deſolate 


the Lord's Vineyard. When will his Holineſs, 


« ſaid they, and our Enemies who miſlead him, 
« awake and learn Diſcretion ? Not, it is to be fear- 
« ed, till they find it too late. We waſh our Hands; 
e we have delivered our Souls from the Burden. 
« Let the Blood of the poor Chriſtians in China, 
„ whom this Bull perhaps will bring to a fatal 
« End, fall upon the Councils that dictated it. 
«« We have done our utmoſt to ſoften the Empe- 
« ror's Reſentment. We have implored and intzeat- 
* ed him. But he is inexorable in Matters, (that affect 
« the ancient fundamental Laws of the Empire.” 
Theſe Complaints however did not exempt the 


Jieſuits from the Duty of obeying the Bull, and 


every Precept it contained. The Subjects of the 
Pope, and the Jeſuits as much as any, are obliged 
to ſubmit to his Ordinances, tho? all the Kings and 
Infidels upon Earth ſhould oppoſe them. The 
Supremacy 
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would be merely titular indeed, if the Laws and 
Menaces of Heathen Kings had Power to annul 
and invalidate his Apoſtolical Precepts. The Je- 
ſuits therefore not knowing how to palliate their 
Diſobedience in the Eyes of the Emperor, reſolved 
to ſeek for ſome ſubterfuge in the Bull itſelf. But 
this ſeem'd impoſſible to find in a Decree penned 
with ſo much Caution and Subtlety, as this Ex illa 
die. However Jeſuitical Sagacity ſurmounts all 
Difficulties. The Evaſion, which the Bull itſelf 
will not afford, is diſcovered in the Title. It was 
inſcribed, Preceptum de omnimodd, &c. This ſingle, 
Word furniſhed the Zeſuits with all they wanted. 
« A Precept, ſaid they, is no Law. The Pope 


„ himſelf calls his Bull no more than a Precept. 


« Undoubtedly a Precept from him claims the moſt 
profound Reſpect; but it is not an indiſputable 
« Article of Faith which muſt be implicitly ac- 
« quieſced in. We are therefore not bound tena-, 
« Ciouſly to adhere to this Bull.” This Artifice of 
theirs will appear like a Piece of Slander, But it 
is atteſted by a Hand of great Authority in the 
preſent Caſe, of the higheſt Authority to the Je- 
fuits themſelves. The preſent Pope Benedict the 
Fourteenth is my Author, and to obviate all Doubts 
on this Head, I have quoted his own Words in the 
Note “. 


The Conſternation occaſioned at Rome, by this 


unexpected and diſagreeable News from China, may 
be 


* His Words in the Bull Ex quo ſingulari, &c. are theſe: * 


Nihilominus inobedientes & captioſi homines exactam ejuſdem 
Conſtitutionis (Clementis XI.) obſervantiam ſe effugere poſſe 
8 EX RATIONE, QUODILLA PRACEP- 

I TITULUM PRAFERT, quaſi vero non indiſſolu- 
bilis Legis, ſed Præcepti mere eccleſialtici vim haberet. 


Supremacy he aſſumes, as Vice-gerent of Chriſt, 
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(2:1entales, Tom. II. p. 256, &c. 
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be eaſily imagined. It was now apparent, that all 
Orders and Conſtitutions would be vain, and the 
Jeſuits prove invincible, unleſs the Emperor could 
be gained, and a Protection obtained for the ob- 
noxious Bull from him. The Pope therefore re- 
ſolved to ſend a Legation to the Emperor, to intreat 
him, that ke would permit the Clergy to obſerve his 
Bull. The Legate was Charles Anthony Mezza= 
barba, a Milaneſe, who died Biſhop of Lodi ſome 
Years ago. His Holineſs created him Patriarch of 
Alexandria to add Luſtre and Dignity to his Com- 
miffion, He embarked at Lisbon March 23, 1720, 


* 


landed at Macao September the twenty- ſixth of the 


ſame Year, and re- embarked for Europe, with the 
Body of his Predeceſſor Cardinal Tournon, on the 
thirteenth of December, 1721. It is not above eight 
or nine Years ago, ſince the World has had a 
circumſtantial Account of his Negotiations, Suffer- 
ings and Dangers, publiſhed by his Direction. 
The Editor was P. Viani, his Confeſſor and Fellow- 
Traveller“. All that was known of his Succeſs 
before that Time was, that he had conducted 
himſelf with more Prudence, and therefore met 
with better Treatment than Tournon, and that he in 
ſome Meaſure explained and ſoftened the Bull of 


* Iſtorie delle cose operate nella China da Monſignor Gio- 


Ambroſio Mezzabarba, Patriarca d' Aleſſandria, Legato Apo- 


ſtolico, in quell” Impero et di preſente Vaſcovo de Lodi. 
Scritta dal Padre Viani ſuo Conſeſſore e Compagno nella 
predetta Legazione. Opera data adeſſo la prima volta alla 
luce. In Parigi. Appreſſo Monſu Briaſſon. 1739. Though the 
Title dates it from Paris, the Book was without doubt printed 
privately in Italy. A large Extrad of it may be ſeen in the 
Bibliotheque raiſonnee, Tom. XXV. P. I. p. 101, and P. II. 
p. 326. See likewiſe P. Norbert's Memoires ſur les Miſſions 
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in China was attended with Fear and Trembling, 
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Clement the Eleventh according to the Humour of 
the Feſuits. Indeed the Choice of him was more 
judicious, than that of the Cardinal. Mezzabarba 
was a Man of found Judgment and quick Ap- 
prehenſion, perfectly knew the World, poſſeſs'd 
all the Art and Fineſſe of an [ta/tay, was never 
diſconcerted in the moſt ſudden Circumſtances of 
Danger, and always deliberated before he ſpoke. 
Without departing in the Jeaft from his Dignity, he 
paid all the Reſpect due to the Perſon of the Em- 
peror, and in the midſt of his Zeal againſt the 
Jeſuits, expreſſed Marks of Reverence to him as 
Sovereign of the Country, and to his Subſtitutes, 
The Emperor received him moſt graciouſly, and 
gave him frequent Audience, But notwithſtanding 
the Honours that were ſhewn him, he was in con- 
tinual Fear and Danger of his Life. He complains 
in his Paſtoral Letter, of which we ſhall ſoon 
have Occaſion to take notice, that his Reſidence 
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becauſe he knew not how to ſpeak the Wiſdom of 
this World ® And indeed he might probably 
have found it difficult to eſcape Impriſonment, or 
2 even Death, had he not, in his greateſt 
xtremity, ſignified to the Jeſuits the Powers he 
had to moderate the obnoxious Bull by ſome fa- 
vourable Explanations. He was never admitted 
to an Audience at Court without ſome bitter Mor- 
tification. Cam- hi was lively, ingenious, and much 
diſpoſed to Raillery. He frequently made his 
Sport of the Pope, the Legate, the Bull and the 
Romiſh Faith itſelf. Sometimes he ſpoke with 
Warmth 


* Quia non ſapientiam hujus ſæculi locuti fuimus, in timo- 
re & tremore multo fuimus apud vos. | 
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Warmth of T ournon, Maigrot, — the other Op- 


ponents of his Friends the Jeſuils. Mezzabarha 


was obliged to be cautious and reſpectful in his 
Anſwers to the Emperor's Jeſts and Menaces. But 
he was entirely diſappointed in the principal Sub- 


ject of his Legation, The Emperor ſubſcrib'd the 


Bull, in red Ink, with his Ct, that 1s his authori- 
tative Declaration concerning it. The Bull, ſays 
„ he, in my Opinion concerns only the common 
& Europeans, and does not at all affect the great 
* and venerable Doctrine of the Chineſe. It con- 
<« tains many Abſurdities and Falſhoods, and the 
„ beſt Step we can take to pur a final End to 
*+* theſe Diſputes, is, to prohibit the Europeans 
from preaching their Law in our Empire.“ The 
Legate had nothing farther to ſolicit, but Leave to 
return to Europe, and inform his Holineſs of the 
Emperor's Opinion and Reſolution. He continu- 
ed to be variouſly mortihed for ſome time, both 


by the Jeſuiis and at Court, and was at laſt per- 


mitted to depart, 

He was detained at Macao ſix Months after his 
Return from Pekin. Part of this Time he ſpent 
in writing that celebrated paſtoral Letter to the Ro- 
#1/þ Clergy in China, to which alone may be attri- 
buted all the Praiſe conferred on him by Du Halde 
and the reſt of the Feſuits. This Piece contains 
the eight Indulgences or Limitations of the Bull 
Ex illa die, &c. under the Protection of which the 
Jeſuits have for ſome time paſt, without Hindrance 
or Moleſtation, violated it. I beg leave briefly 
to relate the Hiſtory of thele Indulgences from the 
Words of the preſent Pope Benedict che Fourteenth, 


| who hath repealed them. 
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Whilſt Mezzabarba was at Rome, preparing for 
his Voyage, ſome Doubts and Queries, concerning 
the Delivery of this Bull, had been laid be fore 
two Perſons, who had reſided long in China. Theſe 
two were probably 7eſuits, The Pope mentions 
neither their Names, nor their Order. He ſeems 
diſpleaſed at them, yet ſtudies to conceal his Dif- 
pleaſure. They delivered in an Anſwer to the 
Queries and Doubts propoſed to them. The An- 
ſwer was ſent after the Legate, who was then de- 
parted, that he might make uſe of it at his Diſ- 
cretion, as the Circumſtances of Times and Affairs 
ſhould require. The Pope expreſſes himſelf with 
the utmoſt Reſerve and Obſcurity. He ſeems 
afraid to divulge the Secret of theſe Queries and 
Anſwers. But it is eaſy to diſcern his Meaning 
without uncommon Sagacity, The Jeſuits, who 
apprehended great Danger from a freſh Legation 
to China, took care by their Connexions at Rome, 
to procure a Perſon who might raiſe certain caſu- 
iſtical Difficulties and Queries concerning the Bull, 


and to have the Deciſion thereof left to their Bre- 


thren or Friends. It is eaſy to conjecture both the 
Doubts and the Anſwers from Mezzabarba's In- 
dulgences. After this, Methods were uſed to per- 
ſuade the Pope, that it would be adviſeable to ſend 
both Anſwers and Queries after the Legate, with 
full Powers to make ule of them in caſe of neceſſity, 
and mitigate the Severity of the Bull, The Pope 
however was cautious enough, neither to confirm, 
nor add to this Writing. Hence, as Benedict the 
Fourteenth urges, the Apoſtolical See retained a 
Right, either to approve or condemn the Contents 
thereof, as ſhould ſeem good and expedient. Mez- 
zabarba was very unwilling to produce this _ 

| art 


Part of his Commiſſion. He inſiſted, as long as 
he could, with Vehemence, upon the Reception and 
Obſervation of the Bull without any Reſerve or 
e | Limitation. But when he was ſo cloſely beſet both 
'S by the Court and the Jeſuits, as to be in Danger 
of his Life, his Fears prevailed, and incited him 
to confeſs, that he had an Order from the Pope 


© to mitigate Matters in ſome Reſpects. They took 

* him at his Word, and inſiſted, when he came to 

'- | Macar, upon his performing the Promiſe made at | 
> | Pekin. Had he declined it, he might have met | 
'S with the Fate of his Predeceſſor, and ended his | 
h BI Days in a Priſon. Benedict the Fourteenth plainly ö 
s I declares, that he was tortured into a Compliance 
d IB with their Requeſts *. ö 
8 His Paſtoral Letter to the Romiſb Clergy in Chi- 
O na, which was dated at Macao November 4, 1721, x 
n IF begins with a loud and heavy Complaint of the 
2 Sufferings and Anxieties he underwent in China. ; 


Then follows a moving Exhortation to the Clergy 
to be ſtudious of Peace, and obedient to the Com- 
mands of the holy See, © Theſe Commands, adds 
e * he, are contained in the Pope's Bull, and I 
neither can, nor will in the leaſt invalidate from 
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0 5 their Force.“ But as Doubts had ariſen con- 
1 | cerning ſeveral Chineſe Cuſtoms, he deſires to take 
n notice of ſome few Particulars, which may be to- 
, lerated. Firſt, he permits the Chineſe Chriſtians to 
© hang up in their Houſes, Tables with the Names of 


their Anceſtors inſcribed, and to make uſe thereof, 
provided a Declaration be affixed to them, and they 
be guarded againſt Superſtition. In the next place, he 
| permits 
In iis anguſtiis ſe poſitum intellexit, ut coactus ſuerit in 
publicum emittere permiſſiones octo, | 
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mits all ſuch ceremonial Honours to the deceaſed, 
in uſe among the Chineſe, as are free from Superſtition 
and even from the Imputation of it. He permits in the 
third place, the Honour paid to Confucius, ſo far as the 
ſame 1s political, and particularly deems it lawful to 
burn Incenſe, light Candles and place Meats before 
the Tables, upon which only his Name was writ- 
ten, and an explanatory Declaration annexed, His 
fourth Indulgence permits Incenſe and Lights to be 
offered at Funerals, provided only that a Note be 
deliver'd in, explaining the true Intention of the 
Perſon offering them. Next he permits Chriſti- 
ans to proſtrate themſelves before the Tables of 
Confucius and the Forefathers, and even before 
the Coffins of their own Kindred. In the ſixth 
place, he indulges them in offering in Honour of 
the deceaſed, at their Coffins and Tablets, Sweet- 
meats, Fruits, Fleſh and other Meats, provided it 
be done without any Prejudice to the Faith. From 
this he proceeds to tolerate all Proftration, on 
Neo- ycar's- day as well as at other Times, before 
that Table which is called Kotey, Laſtly, he per- 
mits Lights and Incenſe before theſe Tables, and 
Diſhes of Meat to be ſerved up at Graves. 

The 7Je/its could have wiſhed for no more, and 
more could not be done to defeat and invalidate 
the Bull. The Legate was ſenſible of this, and 
being unwilling to expoſe the Pope, and the Weak- 
neſs of his Decree to all the World, added in the 
Concluſion of his Letter, a ſtrict Injunction to all 
F.cclefiaſtics in China, to the Feſuits in particular, 
under Pain of Excommunication, not to tranſlate 
this Letter - cither into the Chineſe or Tartar, 
Tongue, nor to communicate it to any but thoſe 
who came in the Office of Miſſionaries to China. 

The 


Chriſtian Church in CHINA. 


The Indulgences contained in this Piece could not 
be entirely withheld from the People, but the Cler- 
gy were charged to diſpenſe them cautiouſly, and 
reſerve them for the higheſt Exigency. 

At Mezzabarba's Return to Rome, Clement the 
Eleventh was deceaſed. Imnocent the Thirteenth 
fucceeded him. The new elected Pope was enra- 
ged at the Legate's Report of his fruitleſs Negoti- 
ations, of his Perils and Sufferings. In the firſt 
Heat of his Reſentment he reſolved to aboliſh 
the Society of Jeſuits, But the Remonſtrances of 
ſome prudent Men abated the Violence of this 
Flame, which however they were not able totally 
to extinguiſh, The Pope commanded the General 
of the Order to recall all his Feſuits from China, 
that the Refractory might be brought to condign 
Puniſhment, and forbad the Increaſe of the So- 
ciety by new Members, till further Notice from 
him“. What could be done in thefe Circumſtan- 
ces ? There was but one Expedient left, the Pro- 
miſe of Obedience, and they had the Comfort, in 
the mean while, of hoping that Time would ex- 
tricate them from this great - Diſtreſs. Their 
Hopes were gratified ſooner than could be expect- 
ed. The Death of Innocent vacated the See of 
Rome, and relieved the anxious Jeſuits, His Suc- 
ceſſor, Benedi the Fourteenth, the preſent Pope 
proved much more tractable. He accepted every 
Promiſe that was made him; the Fe/uzts reco- 
vered their former Situation, and the Affairs of 
China, in which the Confidents of his Holineſs did 
not find their Account, lay dormant for a conſider- 
able Time. 


Whilſt 
Journal Univerſel Tom. VII. p. 460. 
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Whilſt theſe Matters were tranſacting at Rome, 
the Church in China loſt, in the Perſon of her 
Protector, all her Tranquillity and Happineſs. The 
great Emperor Cam-hi, the Patron and Diſciple of 
the Jeſuits, eſpecially thoſe of France, died on the 

twentieth of December, 1722, and before his Deceaſe 
placed the Crown, he was obliged to relinquiſh, 
upon the Head of Yong-Tching his Fourth Son. | 
The Emperors of China have, by the ancient Laws 
of the Empire, a Right to elect for a Succeſſor 
from among their Sons, him who ſeems beſt qua- 
lified for a wiſe and happy Reign. The Jeſuits, 
by their Power over the Heart of Cam- hi had con- 
tributed not a little to the Election of 7ong-Trhing. 
He had diſcovered ſo early an Inclination to them, 
and to the Chriſtian Cauſe, that they formed bet- 
ter Hopes of him, than of all the other Sons of 
the Emperor. But they became ſenſible of their 
Miſtake as ſoon as he mounted the Throne. His 
People admired in him all the good Qualities of | 
his Father, except his Partiality to the Jeſuits and 
their Faith. Yong-Tching continued to eſteem 
them, and retained them at Court and in Pay, as 
ingenious Artiſts, Painters, Watchmakers, Aſtro- 
nomers, Geometricians, and Phyſicians. But he 
neither admitted them to a Share of his political 
Cares, nor of his Time, nor of his Affection. 
They remained in his Palace, but in no other Con- 
dition, than that of Mechanics and Officers, kept 
for certain Purpoſes of Convenience and Amuſe- 
ment. This gave Encouragement to thoſe among 
the Chineſe, who had been obliged in the late Reign 
to ſtifle their Diſlike of the Chriſtians and their 
Faith. The Emperor hearkened with Attention 


to all their Repreſentations. He unexpectedly re- 
| pealed 
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pealed the Edict publiſhed by his Father in Favour 
of the Chriſtian Religion, prohibited his Subjects 
from embracing the Law of the Europeans, and 
permitted his Governors of Provinces and Offi- 


cers of State to perſecute the Chriſtians and de- 
moliſh their Churches. It is needleſs to add, that 


they made uſe of this Permiſſion. A blind reli- 


gious Zeal, that has been long under a painful Re- 
ſtraint, is naturally apt, when indulged, to break 
out with additional Violence. The Emperor him- 
ſelf headed, and by his Example animated the 
Party againſt the Chriſtian Faith. He ordered all 


Romiſh Eccleſiaſtics in his Dominions into Cuſto- 


dy in the Cities of Canton and Pekin, to prevent any 
farther Exerciſe of their Function. Some time after, 
they were yet cloſer confined, upon his being in- 
formed, that they continued to diſcharge their Du- 
ty in private. At length all but the Ze/uzts, who re- 
ſided at Pekin, were baniſhed to the little Town of 
Macao, which is in ſome meaſure ſubject to the Por- 
tugueſe, and lies on the Sea-Coaſts, in the remo- 
teſt Part of the Empire. The Jeſuits, as their 
ſole Dependence was not upon preaching, read- 
ing Maſs, or hearing Confeſſion, ſuffered leaſt by 
this dreadful Storm, and took all Opportunities 
to ſoften the Emperor's Diſpleaſure, and apolo- 
gize for their perſecuted Brethren. But the only 
Anſwer they had was a gracious Repulſe, and 
they were forced to acquieſce in a Connivance for 
themſelves, and the Privilege to carry on their ſpi- 
ritual Labours at Court, and in the Capital, with- 
out Interruption, Their Adverſaries imputed all 


this Miſchief to them, pretending that they were 


detected in a Conſpiracy againſt the Emperor, and 
thereby provoked this Perſecution of the Chriſtians. 
G But 
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But the Charge is highly improbable. The Ems 
peror would hardly have entertained at his Court, 
and have diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt of their Bre- 
thren, by, his Favour, a Set of Men, whom he 
knew to have formed Deſigns againſt his Govern» 
ment and Life. The Jeſuits on the other hand de- 
rive this Calamity from the Bull Ex illa die. And 
doubtleſs they ſeem in this Inſtance to have more 
Reaſon on their ſide. It is poſſible, that Yong- 
Tebing grew impatient at the Diſputes occaſioned 
by this Decree between the Romi/h Prieſts, and 
his Chriſtian Subjects, and fo, to prevent all far- 
ther Animolity, prohibited the Chriſtian Religi- 
on itſelf, | 

It is uſual for Perſecutions, if not to ap 
inteſtine Controverſies in the Church, at leaſt to 
effect a Ceſſation of Arms. The foreign Enemy 
pur ſues both contending Parties indifferently, en- 
gages all the Attention, which before they em- 
ployed againſt each other, and converts their re- 
dundant Spirits into Fear and Anxiety. By theſe 
Means he unites the Minds of the perſecuted, bet- 
ter than all Mediators or Lawgivers. But the 
Sufferings and Adverſities of the Church in China 
had not this happy Effect, The War among the 
Clergy was carried on with the ſame Life and Vi- 
gour, when they were impriſoned and befet by 
their Enemies, as in the Times of Peace and Li- 
berty. The Indulgences of Mezzabarba extended 
the Wounds they were meant to heal. The Ad- 
verſaries of the Jeſuits oppoſed theſe Indulgences as 
warmly, as the 7e/uits did the Bull itſelf, and ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to receive or acknowledge them as 
valid, Francis Sarazeni, Biſhop of Lorima, even 
circulated a Paſtoral Letter, prohibiting upon * 
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of Excommunication, the Obſervation or Introdue- 
tion of thoſe Indulgences . How ſtrangely Men 
are blinded by their Paſſions! This was doing the 
very thing for which the Jeſuits had been fo bitter- 
ly reproached. They were condemned for refuſ- 
ing immediate Obedience to the Injunctions of 
Tournon and Maigrot, And certainly Mezzabarba 
was equal in Dignity to Tournon and ſuperior to 
Maigrot ; conſequently his Indulgences claimed the 
ſame Reſpect at leaſt with their Injunctions. This 
inconſiderate Piece of Obſtinacy ſo inflamed the 
Jeſuits, that they inconſiderately plunged themſelves 
into a freſh Offence, great enough to revive the 
Memory of all their former Tranſgreſſions, and 
entirely ruin their Cauſe at Rome. Mezzabarba 
had expreſly prohibited the Tranſlation of his 
Paſtoral Letter, or the Publication of the Indul- 
gences it contained. The Jeſuits ventured to violate 
this Command. They diſperſed his Indulgences 
among all the Chineſe Chriſtians, and endeavoured 
to impoſe them upon thoſe, to whom they were ob- 
noxious. The Aſſiſtance of an eminent Biſhop 
was requiſite for this Purpoſe. They obtained that 
of the new Biſhop of Pekin, Franciſcus de Purifi- 
catione, who was promoted in the Year 173r. 
This Prelate perceived ſoon after his Arrival, that 
the Good- will of the Zeſuits at Pekin was of more 
Conſequence to him, than the, Favour of the Pope. 
They influenced him to charge the Clergy of his 
Dioceſe, in two public Inſtruments addreſſed to 
them, dated Fuly the ſixth, and December the twen- 
ty third in the Year 1733; upon Pain of Degrada- 


tion, to pay as ſacred a Regard to the Indulgences 


2 of 
* Caftorani obſervationes in Bullam Benedicti XIV. p. 49. 
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of Mezzabarba, as to the Bull Ex illa die, and pub- 
| licly to read to the People in all Churches, on the 
four moſt ſolemn Feſtivals of the Year, both the 
Contents of the Bull, and the Reſervations added to 


t 
C 


' 


it by Mezzabarba *, 
| This was no leſs than a public Challenge. The 
Combatants on the other ſide haſtened to Arms. 
| Caſtorani, Vicar to the Biſhop of Pekin, and here- 
tofore a Martyr to the Bull Ex illa die, who had 
ſpent thirty three Years in his Function in China, 
told his Biſhop to his Face, that he would never 

y him Obedience in this Point. The Example 
of ſo venerable a Man diffuſed a Spirit of Rebel- 
lion among the Clergy, At length it became ripe 
enough for a Reſolution to diſpatch the good old 
Caſtorani to Rome, in order to complain of the 
Jeſuits and the Biſhop, and ſolicit the Abrogation 
of Mezzabarba's Indulgences. Perhaps the Fe- 
ſuits and their Adherents made their Sport of 
the Age and Simplicity of this Ambaſſador. He 
confeſſes himſelf to be neither eloquent, nor learn- 
ed, nor ſagacious; and thoſe little Pieces of his, 
that have hitherto appeared in Print, confirm the 
Truth of his Confeſſion. They diſcover nothing 
but a zealous, honeſt Franciſcan Frier, neither in- 
fected by the Air of the Court and a Knowledge 
of the World, nor corrupted by the Vanity of 
Learning and Science. But his Want of Parts 
and Penetration was amply ſupplied by his Zeal, 
Integrity, Experience, Conſtancy, gray Hairs, the 
Reputation of a Confeſſor, and ſeventeen Months 
Suffering on Account of the Bull Ex illa die. 


A pious ' 


F See Caſtorani obſervat. and the Bull of Benedict XIV. 
entitled Ex quo ſingulari, &c. | 
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pious Simplicity has often got the better of 
Nvorldly Prudence. Caſtorani arrived at Rome about 
he End of the Year 1734, in the Papacy of 
Clement the Twelfth, to whom he immediately 
opened his Commiſſion, The Pope left the Mat- 


| 


ter to the Examination of ſeveral Cardinals, and 
after ten Months Intreaty, Attendance and Soli- 


citation, as Caſtorani himſelf relates, his Holineſs 
by a Brief, dated September the twenty-ſixth 1733, 
abſolutely revoked and annulled the two Letters 
of the Biſhop of Pekin, who was juſt then de- 
ceaſed *. 

This was Caſtorani's firſt Victory. But he did 
not reſt here. His principal Point was to invali- 
date the Indulgences of Mezzabarba, He there- 
fore proceeded in his Undertaking with inexpreſ- 
ſible Zeal, and ſolicited the Pope, that the Exa- 
mination of this Affair might be withdrawn from 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, and ſubmit- 
ted to the holy Office or Inquiſition, to whoſe 
Cognizance by Right it belonged. His Requeſt 
was granted. This Change of his Judges was 
of great Conſequence to him. The Jeſuits had 
more Patrons and Friends in the Congregation than 
in the Inquiſition, where their old Adverſaries the 
Dominicans prevail. As ſoon as he had put his 
Cauſe into the Hands he wiſhed to have it in, he 
left nothing undone to proſecute it with the ut- 
moſt Vigour. The Account he gives himſelf of 
his importunate and indefatigable Application is 
ſo natural, that one cannot but admire his Inte- 


rity 3 


* Clementis Papæ XII. Revocatio, annullatio, & caſſatio 
duarum epiſtolarum Paſtoralium bon. mem. Franciſci Epiſco- 


pi Pekinenſis nuper defuncti circa res Sinenſes editarum. 
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grity ; and he ſeems to have effected at leaſt all, 
much by unwearied Importunities, as by Sttength 
of Reaſoning, He was inceſſantly begging, at- ex 
tending, writing, remonſtrating and inſtructing, fi, 
Even the Pope himſelf was not a Day free from 
his Company. He was conſtantly attending the 
Cardinals, the Aſſeſſors, and the Counſellors of 
the holy Office, Not a Clerk of the Court was 
overlook'd in his Solicitation. Notwithſtanding 
all this, his Progreſs was not equal to his Endea- 
vours. The Pope was willing, that, in an Affair 
of this Importance, the Judges ſhould determine 
nothing ' haſtily, He particularly enjoined, as his 
Succeſſor informs us, that all the Clergy reſiding 
i Rome, who had been in China, and all the 
young Chineſe, who were come to Rome for In- 
ſtruction and Education, ſhould be heard, and 
judicially examined. This required a conſiderable 
Time, and Clement the Twelfth did not ſurvive 
the | nquiry, . 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who now fills the Chair, 
was elected in his Room. This Prelate is faid 
to be leſs favourably inclined to the Fefuits, than 
to any other Order under his Juriſdiction, His 
Conduct hitherto has confirmed this Opinion of 
him, Poor Caſtorani however ſeems to have 
found it a difficult Matter to bring him over to 
his Side. He even ſubjected himſelf to a ſevere 
Penalty, if ever they ſhould convict him of De- 
ceit or Milrepreſentation. At length, after ſeven 
Years Impatience, the happy Day appeared, which 
he had been ſo earneſtly labouring tor. Benedift | 
the Fourteenth, in the Year 1742, iſſued the fa- 
mous Bull, which begins with the Words EX 


quo ſingulari, &c. It was hniſhed on the — | 
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_ Chri/tian UBurch in CHINA, 
of June, and iflued out the ninth of Auguſt ®. 
The only Thing omitted in this ſevere Law, to 
expoſe and mortify the Jeſuits and their Adherents, 
is the mention of their Name. But it is eaſy to 
apprehend whom his Holineſs points at, when he 
ſpeaks of a diſobedient, crafty, malicious and in- 
fidious Set of Men. He revokes, annuls, abo- 
lines, rejects and totally condemns the Indulgen- 
ces of Mezzabarba, as Tenets extorted from the 
Patriarch under the yori of a violent 
Death, never approved by the holy See, and con- 
adictory to the Bull of Pope Clement the Eleventh, 
ind commands them to be conſider'd no other- 
wiſe, than as if they had never been granted. He 
denounces his heavy Diſpleaſure and all the 
Puniſhments which the Church uſually inflicts 
upon the Tranſgreſſors of her Laws, againſt the 
Clergy of every Rank, and the Fefuits in parti- 
cular, if they ſhould preſume to depart in the 
kafſt Degree from the Conſtitution Ex illa die. 
He enjoins the Superiors of every Order of Monks 
immediately to expel thoſe Members of their So. 
ciety, who ſhould dare to violate his Ordinance, 
and to recal them to Europe, that they might be 
duly puniſhed. In the laſt Place he preſcribes an 
| | Oath, 


I was publiſhed at Rome from the Printing-Office of the 
Apoflalical Chamber, under the Title, Confirmatio & innova- 
yatio Conſtitutionis, incipientis: Ex illa die; a Clemente 
Papa XI. in causa rituum ſeu cæremoniarum Sinenſium editz, + 
dec non revocatio, reſciſſio, abolitio, caſſatio, annullatio ac 
lamnatio permiſſionum ſuper iiſdem ritibus ſeu cæremoniis in 
quadam Paſtorali epiſtola Caroli Ambroſii Mediobarbæ, Patri- 
archæ Alexandrini, olim Commiſſarii & Viſitatoris Apoſtolici in 
dinarum imperio contentarum, cum præſcriptione novæ formu- 
le juramenti per Miſſiona rios illarum partium præſentes & 
futuros præſtandi. 
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Oath, by which all Miſſionaries in China oblige il 
themſelves ſtrictly to adhere to the Bull of Ci. 
ment the Eleventh, and by no means to ſuffer 
their Converts to obſerve any of the Ceremonic 
permitted by Mezzabarba. The Concluſion of 
the Bull is with ſome Authority ſaid to be penn'd 
by the Pope himſelf. The Language of it n 
ſtrong, editying, pathetic, Apoſtolical, and well 
worthy of a great Prelate. We hope in God, 
ſays he, among other Things, ** that the Preach! 
ers of the Goſpel in China will baniſh from 
* their Breaſts that groundleſs Apprehenſion, 
* that the Converſion of Infidels will be in the 
« leaſt retarded by a ſtrict Obſervation of our 
& Decrees, The Converfion of Heathens d& 
„ pends principally upon the Grace of God; 
« and the Grace of God will infallibly aſſiſt the 
« Labours of thoſe Miniſters of the Goſpel, who 
on 1 the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion 
* boldly, and in that Purity, in which they are 
« delivered to them by the Apoſtolical See, being 
« ready to lay down their Lives for the Honour 
* of the Goſpel, according to the Example of 
« the holy Apoſtles and other eminent Martyrs, 
„ whoſe Blood, ſo far from retarding the Pro- 
« greſs of Chriſtianity, rather improved the Vine- 
« yard, and produced a plentiful Harveſt of Be- 
« lievers.” Next he puts them in mind of the 
Nature of their Call.“ Be mindful, as you ate 
true Diſciples of Fe/as Chriſt, that he hath 
« not ſent you to worldly Joys, but to a difficult 
« Combat; not to the Poſſeſſion of — 
« but to Reproach and Contempt; not to n tt 
active but laborious Life; not to indulge you 
« Eaſe, but to bring forth much Fruit with Pa- 
& tience.” 
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„ tience. In order to underſtand the meaning of 
this laſt Admonition, the Reader muſt repreſent to 
himſelf the Court Feſuits at Pekin, dreſs'd in the 
ſumptuous Robes of Mandarines, with a Dragon 
on their Breaſt, and enjoying all the Honours, 
Dignities, Privileges, Revenues and Conveniences, 
which the Emperor's Favour or their own Services 
could procure them. To Miſſionaries in theſe 
Circumſtances, ſo full of the Power and Wiſdom 
of this World, the Exhortation of the Pope ſeems 
in the higheſt degree expedient, 

This latter Part of our Memoirs muſt be Mat- 
ter of great Admiration to thoſe, who read it at- 
tentively. Caſtorani a poor Mendicant Frier, whom 
the Zeſuils had cauſed to be fettered with nine 
Chains, engages in a Conteſt with the moſt power- 
ſul Society in the Church of Rome, with that So- 
ciety, before whom the Pope himſelf and Kings 
have been made to tremble, and nor only gains the 
Victory, but expoſes and humbles them in a Man- 
ner they had never before experienced. Such is the 
Miſchief the meaneſt and moſt impotent Enemy is 
capable of effecting, when either deſpiſed or too 
heavily oppreſled! | 

We ſeem now to be arrived at the End of 
the Chineſe Controverſy, which has laſted upwards 
of an hundred Years. And doubtleſs this muſt 
have terminated it, had any other Order in the 
Church of Rome, but that of the Jeſuits been the 
Parties concerned. But this Society is not ſo eaſily 
diſhearten'd by Bulls from the Bilhops of Rome. 
They have always a Fund of Inventions 1n reſerve, 
whereby to evade or repair all the Damage a Pope 
can inflict. It is currently reported, that they pay 


no more Regard to this Bull of Benedict the four- 
teenth, than to that of Clement the Eleventh, and 
H con- 
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continue to permit their Converts to do that which 
the Pope ſo expreſly forbids. Another Franciſcas 
Deputy 1s arrived at Rome within the laſt Year or 
two, from China, loaded with authentick Evi. 
dence and Teſtimony of the Contumacy of the 
Jeſuits, and of the Calamities they bring upon 
their Oppoſers. Perhaps this may produce a third 
Bull againſt them, and the third Bull may poſſibly 
hurt the two former by its Vehemence. The Ro- 
man Theatre is ſubject to many Changes, and it is 
a Thing not unuſual entirely to drop the beſt 
Laws, in order to ſave the Pains and Trouble of 
executing them. Matters ſeem at leaſt to be ripen- 
ing for a new Scene in this celebrated Drama. The 
Feſuits are gradually inſinuating themſelves into 
the ſtrong and advantageous Situation they were in 
at the Court of Pekin, in the Reign of the Empe- 
ror Cam- bi. His Succeſſor 7ong-Tihing, who per. 
ſecuted the Chriſtian Religion, and favoured the 
Jeſuits merely for his own Purpoſes, died in the 
Year 1737. MAiensLong, one of his Sons, mount- 
ed the Throne in his ſtead, He was but twenty 
five Years of Age, when the Empire fell into his 
Hands, and began his Reign with various Acts 
of Clemency. The Bonzes were the only Body of 
Men that experienced his Diſpleaſure. He ex- 
preſs'd his Zeal againſt them in a public Writing, 
in which he cautions his Subjects againſt their Vices 
and Deceits . He pently revoked the Orders if 
ſued by his Father againſt the Chriſtians and then 
Teachers, and reſtored the Church in China in 
great meaſure to her former Proſperity and Peace, 
And as to the Jeſuits, he gave them freſh En. 
couragement, embraced eagerly every Qpportunit 


= Lettres edifiantes & curieuſes ecrites des Miſſions etrat- 
gerer, Tom. XXIII. Preface, Page iv, v, vi. 
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of ſhewing them Favour, and did this, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, of his own accord without any 
Solicitation of theirs. This Diſpoſition of his to 
thoſe cunning and ingenious Eccleſiaſtics is faid to 
improve with his Years. What will become of 
their Antagoniſts, and of the Bull Ex quo ſingulari, 
if they gain as abſolute an Aſcendant over the 
Heart of this Monarch, as they enjoyed over that 
of his Grandfather ? h 

To this Proſperity the Jeſuits received an Acceſ- 
fion about three Years ago, which they had long 
wiſhed for, and ſolicited in vain at the Court of 
Rome. They have made it their Endeavour for 
many Years paſt, to get all the Biſhopricks in the 
Heathen Countries into their own Hands, that they 
might reſerve to themſelves the ſole Power over 
their Converts, and have a Check upon the other 
Miſſionaries, who are not of their Society. Some 
of the vacant Sees they have been promoted to 
thro? the Intereſt of the Kings of Portugal, who 
have obtained the Power of nominating the Biſhops 
of Aſia, The Popes have conſtantly reſiſted their 
moſt preſſing Applications for the Biſhopricks in 
China, particularly for that of Pekin. His preſent 
Holineſs is doubtleſs of the ſame Opinion with his 
Predeceſſors in this Reſpect. Notwithſtanding this, 
in the Year 1745, he promoted a Feſuit to the See 
of Pekin, with all its extenſive Juriſdiction, This 
Prelate was a Portugueſe, named Polycarp de Souza, 
recommended with the warmeſt Importunity by 
Don Emanuel de Sampajo, the Portugueſe Ambaſ- 
ſador. And the Pope, tho? he ſeems to fear as well as 
to hate the Society of Jeſuits, yet upon many Ac- 
counts honours his Portugueſe Majeſty ; therefore the 
ſame Benedict the Fourteenth, who had ſo heavily 


ran mortified that Society by his Bull Ex guo ſingulari, 


did 
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* Ku what none of bis Predeceſſors thought it prudeng 
. to do, accepted the Recommendation of a Jeſuit. 
What can be expected in theſe Circumſtances ? The 
eſuiis being at preſent as powerful in the Church, 
as at the Court of Pekin, it is caſy to conjecture 
the Fate of their Adverſaries, and of the Bull, in 
'Þ which they are ſo effectually expoſed, 
! | The attentive Reader will draw many uſeful Infer- 
94 ences from the Facts here related. How ſick and fees 
4 ble is the Head of the Church of Rome! How power- * 
jul and refractory are the Orders, over which ſhe pre- 
0 tends to an abſolute Sway! How little Regard is 
Paid to the Pope by that Society, which 1s bound 
to pay him the greateſt! How much Diviſion and 
Diſcord do we obſerve in a Church which boaſts, 
of her Unity and Peace! How miſerably diſtracted” 
is the Court of Rome! How many Arts are in- 
vented to elude the ſtrongeſt Decrees of the Pope! 
How frequent is the Change of thoſe Conſtitutions, 
which ought to be immutable! How inconvenient 
and defective is the Government of that Church! 
——— Certainly if our Saviour ſubjected Chriſtians 
in all Parts of the Earth to the Dominion and In- 
ſpection of a ſingle Biſhop, he has laid a Duty 
upon one Man, to which an hundred are not equal, 
and has choſen one of the moſt imperte&t Forms 
of Government, — 9 


. 
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Gottingen April 6, 1748. * 
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Jobn Laurence de Moſheim, 


